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PREFACE 


One  who,  for  the  first  time  attempts  seriously  to  assemble  a  group  of 
historic  facts,  may  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  available 
material.  It  may  be  scanty,  or  it  may  lie  before  him  in  abundance,  but  the 
problem  of  truly  weighing  its  value  can  be  indefinitely  complex.  If  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  contradictory  evidence  tends  to  methods  of  elimination,  the  results 
may  be  very  slender;  the  alternative  of  giving  consideration  to  probabilities 
leads  toward  all  too  slippery  paths.  The  investigator  must,  indeed,  walk 
carefully. 

Aside  from  strictly  documentary  evidence,  the  commoner  sources  of 
information — not  always  dependable  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt — are  but  these: 
personal  recollections,  tradition,  manuscript  journals  and  letters,  and  published 
statements  of  fact.  One  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  placing  dependence  on 
any  of  them.  Personal  recollection,  if  ever  so  vivid,  may  have  suffered  refrac¬ 
tion  in  passing  through  the  years;  tradition  may  not  be  a  strong  fabric,  unless 
woven  of  many  threads;  letters  or  journals  merely  reflect  the  impressions  of 
an  individual,  perhaps  not  fully  and  correctly  informed;  and  the  writers  of 
books  usually  have  no  better  foundations  to  build  on  than  all  of  these:  we 
are  strangely  ready  to  accept  “the  fictitious  sanctity  of  the  printed  word.” 

Fortunately,  however,  for  a  compiler,  some  records  are  indisputable,  and, 
fortunately,  not  infrequently  one  piece  of  evidence  corroborates  another. 
Established  facts  do  often  lead  to  inevitable  conclusions,  and  in  the  end  a  struc¬ 
ture  may  arise  that  by  no  means  is  a  house  of  cards. 

For  the  Club’s  history — beyond  its  by-laws  and  their  various  amendments 
and  revisions — there  is  little  purely  documentary  evidence.  The  minutes  of 
the  meetings  serve  as  a  skeleton,  but  far  too  scantily  clothed  with  flesh.  As 
a  rule,  our  Secretaries,  by  force  of  circumstances,  have  made  their  records  models 
of  conciseness.  Much  that  they  might  have  put  down,  of  course  was  common 
knowledge  among  the  members,  facts,  great  or  small,  so  familiar  that  it  would 
have  seemed  idle  to  make  note  of  them,  yet  that  today  would  give  us  invaluable 
illumination  of  the  story  that  sometimes  seems  only  barely  hinted  at. 
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From  the  limited  material  within  my  reach  I  have  built  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  For  assistance,  especially  in  gathering  facts  for  the  biographical 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  and  photographs  for  its  illustration,  my  thanks 
are  due  to  very  many.  From  members  of  the  Club,  past  and  present,  from 
relatives  and  friends  of  deceased  members,  and  from  custodians  of  official 
records,  I  have  received  full  and  careful  answers  to  my  persistent  questions. 
Among  those  to  whom  I  am  most  indebted  are  Messrs.  F.  H.  Allen,  G. 
M.  Allen,  F.  N.  Balch,  T.  Barbour,  W.  L.  Chambers,  R.  F.  Cheney,  T.  L.  Eliot, 
S.  G.  Emilio,  C.  B.  Floyd,  J.  L.  Goodale,  J.  Grinnell,  L.  Griscom,  E.  Ingersoll, 
W.  A.  Jeffries,  J.  L.  Peters,  F.  A.  Saunders,  H.  M.  Spelman,  W.  Taber,  W.  M. 
Tyler,  and  R.  Walcott.  I  owe  much  to  the  gracious  and  willing  helpfulness 
of  officers  of  the  Widener  Library.  To  various  officials  of  the  Museum  of  Com¬ 
parative  Zoology  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  express  my  gratitude  for  many  kind¬ 
nesses.  Especially  am  I  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  F.  B.  White  for  his  judicious, 
painstaking  editorial  assistance  in  the  preparation  and  printing  of  the  book. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  Mr.  Henry  E.  Washburn  for  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
attention  he  has  given  to  the  sometimes  difficult  matter  of  reproducing  the 
illustrations.  Einally  I  wish  to  express  my  warm  appreciation  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  care  and  thoughtfulness  which  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Transcript 
Printing  Company  have  bestowed  upon  their  share  of  the  work  of  producing 
the  volume. 

It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  prefaces  should  be  short,  but  there  are  a  few 
points  that  call  for  a  word  or  two. 

In  regard  to  the  illustration  of  my  pages:  I  feel  that  I  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  obtaining  photographs  of  each  of  the  founders  of  the  Club.  In 
deciding  upon  the  other  members  whose  portraits  should  be  shown,^ — space 
necessarily  greatly  limits  their  number, — it  has  been  attempted,  of  course,  to 
select  those  who  in  the  years  I  tell  of  were  most  prominent  in  the  life  of  the 
Club.  As  to  who  they  may  be,  probably  no  two  judges  would  agree,  and  I 
may  say  that  it  is  only  after  long  consideration  that  I  have  made  my  choice. 
It  should  be  added  that — as  far  as  has  been  practicable — each  subject  appears 
at  approximately  the  age  at  which  he  entered  the  Club.  In  the  few  exceptions 
the  date  is  noted. 

There  are  a  few  instances,  especially  in  regard  to  dates,  in  which  my  state¬ 
ments  are  in  disagreement  with  some  that  have  been  published.  In  these  cases 
I  have  accepted  official  records,  which,  being  strictly  contemporaneous,  are 
more  dependable  than  personal  reminiscences. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  say  that  in  the  text  members  of  the  Club  usually 
are  spoken  of  by  the  names  that  were  oftenest  to  be  heard  on  their 
fellow-members’  lips. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  brief  biographical  outlines  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
may  serve  to  indicate  in  some  measure  the  background  and  opportunities  each 
man  had  in  his  approach  to  ornithology  and  the  circumstances  that  helped 
his  progress  in  the  held,  or — in  some  instances — forced  him  to  turn  his  energies 
into  other  channels.  The  compiler  deeply  regrets  frequent  gaps  in  the  records 
and  probably  some  errors,  inevitable  though  they  may  be.  Available  informa¬ 
tion  often  is  inexact,  sometimes  contradictory,  and  in  the  case  of  a  few,  whose 
membership  in  the  earlier  years  was  brief  and  inconspicuous,  the  only  clues 
have  been  so  faint  that  their  pursuit  has  yielded  little.  For  completeness, 
the  time  limit  of  the  book  has  been  waived  and,  in  so  far  as  has  been 
practicable,  each  man’s  record  has  been  carried  to  the  end  of  his  life  or  to  the 
present  time. 

My  account  of  the  Club  ends  at  the  death  of  William  Brewster.  Obviously 
this  is  a  natural  stopping-place,  for,  since  its  beginning,  no  other  event  has 
set  such  a  dividing  mark  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  times.  When  these 
more  recent  years,  gradually  receding,  begin  to  develop  sufficient  perspective, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  some  future  writer  will  marshal  them  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Club. 
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The  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth 
almost  coincidentally  with  the  beginning  of  modern  scientific  ornithology  in 
America.  Wilson,  Audubon,  and  Nuttall,  the  fathers  of  American  ornithology, 
had  brought  out  their  general  treatises  well  before  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  Cassin,  Lawrence  and  Baird,  following  them,  restricted  their 
attention  chiefly  to  systematic  ornithology,  especially  to  the  description  of 
the  numerous  new  species  that  came  to  them.  Cassin  and  Lawrence  worked 
largely  on  exotic  birds,  while  the  collections  constantly  sent  to  Washington  by 
various  Government  expeditions  exploring  the  western  United  States,  kept 
Baird’s  field  of  study  almost  wholly  within  the  confines  of  North  America.  In 
the  first  years  when  the  latter  three  were  active,  before  Darwin’s  name  was 
known,  ornithology  was  still  a  simple  subject, — hardly  a  science, — species  as 
yet  were  fixed  entities,  unchanged  and  unchangeable  from  their  beginning, 
and  the  possibility  of  geographical  variation  within  a  species  not  dreamt  of. 
But  before  their  work  was  ended,  Darwin  had  written,  comfortable  certainties 
were  crumbling,  gathering  complexities  and  problems  were  beginning  to  darken 
the  horizon,  and  the  new  material  that  was  coming  into  their  hands  already 
was  helping  to  force  the  unwelcome  word  ‘varieties’  into  ornithological  liter¬ 
ature.  The  new  ideas,  to  which  their  generation  unwillingly  surrendered,  the 
next  accepted  as  matters  of  course,  and  the  problems  became  opportunities. 

In  the  eighteen-sixties  there  appeared  two  young  men  who  were  destined 
to  become  leaders  of  this  latter  generation — Elliott  Coues  and  Robert  Ridgw'ay. 
Working  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  under  Baird’s  guidance,  influenced 
by  him  and  by  the  current  awakening  among  zoologists  of  the  desire  for  scien¬ 
tific  exactness,  they  came  rapidly  to  the  front.  Each  had  keen  ambition;  each 
probably  was  helped  to  do  better  work  by  the  rivalry  of  the  other.  In  stimu¬ 
lating  young  amateurs,  their  examples  were  far-reaching.  But  before  either 
of  them  had  gone  far,  and  as  yet  almost  unaware  of  them,  the  chance-formed 
group  of  young  men,  of  whom  I  am  to  tell,  had  come  together  in  Cambridge. 
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The  seed  from  which  grew  the  beginnings  of  the  Nuttall  Club,  happily 
was  sown  in  fertile  soil.  Cambridge  in  the  ’sixties  was  hardly  more  than  a 
group  of  villages,  and  it  was  immediately  bordered,  especially  on  the  west  and 
north,  by  unspoiled  country, — open  fields  and  shady  lanes,  with  old  apple 
orchards  and  woodland,  and  well  watered  with  ponds  and  marshes  and  streams. 
Beyond,  stretched  woods,  meadows  and  old  farms,  farther  than  boys’  feet  or 
imaginations  could  carry  them.  To  Henshaw,  and  even  more  to  Brewster 
and  Deane,  in  their  boyhood,  all  this  nearer  ground  lay  almost  at  their  very 

door.  For  the  two  latter,  but  a  few  minutes 
walk  from  their  homes  took  them  into  this 
El  Dorado;  and  an  El  Dorado,  indeed,  it 
was  to  them.  Brewster  has  written  ‘^Here 
the  dandelions  and  buttercups  were  larger 
and  yellower,  the  daisies  whiter  and  more 
numerous,  the  jingling  melody  of  the 
Bobolinks  blither  and  merrier,  the  early 
spring  shouting  of  the  Flicker  louder  and 
more  joyous,  and  the  long-drawn  whistle 
of  the  Meadowlark  sweeter  and  more 
plaintive,  than  they  ever  have  been  or  ever 
can  be  elsewhere,  at  least  in  my  experi¬ 
ence.  ”  Every  foot  of  it  became  familiar 
ground,  and  here,  diligently,  if  uncon¬ 
sciously,  they  laid  firm  foundations  for 
their  growing  love  and  knowledge  of 
ornithology.  Collecting  Warblers  and 
other  migrants  in  the  spring,  earnest  bird¬ 
nesting  in  June,  and  in  October  hunting 
Meadowlarks  and  Elickers,  far  too  wary  to  suffer  much  destruction,  filled  all 
their  school  holidays,  and  brought  them  much  experience. 

As  the  years  came  and  went,  and  as  they  became  more  expert  in  preparing 
specimens  and  more  experienced  in  the  field,  their  knowledge  widened  and 
deepened,  their  interest  grew  serious  and  ripened  into  devotion.  An  increas¬ 
ing  acquaintance — coming  to  know  E.  A.  Samuels,  Henry  Purdie,  and  their 
new  neighbor,  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  and  C.  J.  Maynard,  broadened  their  outlook, 
taught  them  the  beginnings  of  self-criticism,  and  led  them  to  develop  stand¬ 
ards  of  scientific  exactness. 

Eate  was  kind  in  bringing  together,  as  a  nucleus,  the  group  of  Brewster, 
Henshaw,  Deane,  Purdie  and  Scott.  They  were  well  balanced,  harmonious, 
and  full  of  energy.  Inevitably  foremost  among  them  was  William  Brewster. 
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Although  possessed  by  a  certain  degree  of  shyness,  that  made  him  sometimes 
stiff  and  ill  at  ease  among  strangers  or  in  uncongenial  surroundings,  yet,  on 
familiar  ground,  dealing  with  matters  he  knew  well,  he  readily,  almost  instinct¬ 
ively,  stepped  forward  and  took  control.  This  attitude,  largely  unconscious, 
together  with  his  ampler  knowledge,  and  a  memory  never  at  fault,  gave  him 
necessarily  a  prominent  position  in  gatherings  of  the  Cambridge  ornitholo¬ 
gists.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  definitely  the  central  figure  among  them,  that,  in 
considering  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  there,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
him  apart  from  his  relations  with  Brewster. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Henry 
Henshaw.  From  the  day  they  met  as 
school-boys  at  the  Cambridge  High  School, 
the  two  were  constant  companions,  to¬ 
gether  in  the  field  and  sharing  to  the  full 
their  growing  knowledge  of  birds.  From 
1869,  when  they  had  completed  their  High 
School  studies,  they,  alone  of  their  circle, 
were  free  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
ornithology,  and  they  did  so  unreservedly. 

They  were  untiring  collectors,  and  earnest¬ 
ly  desirous  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
by  every  means  they  could.  Available 
ornithological  literature  was  scanty,  but 
Brewster  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
set  of  Audubon’s  ‘Birds.’  It  was  at 
Henshaw’s  suggestion  that,  in  the  autumn 
of  1871,  they  took  up  the  practice  of  meet¬ 
ing  regularly,  one  evening  a  week,  to  read 
‘Audubon’  aloud,  and  to  discuss  it  in  the  light  of  their  own  experiences.  At 
this  time  William  Brewster’s  parents  and  he,  their  only  surviving  child,  lived 
in  a  large  pre-Revolutionary  house  on  Brattle  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Sparks 
Street,  and  it  was  here,  in  an  attic  room  given  over  to  William’s  uses,  that 
these  meetings  took  place. 

This  plan  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  drew  in  others.  Ruthven  Deane 
and  Henry  Purdie  and  W.  E.  D.  Scott  soon  got  the  habit  of  climbing,  on 
Monday  evenings,  the  steep  stairs  that  led  from  a  side  door  up  to  Brewster’s 
cozy  attic. 

The  influence  of  Henshaw  on  his  fellows  probably  never  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  to  the  full.  Unconsciously,  he  must  have  set  examples  that  were  most 
stimulating.  He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  the  enterprise  in  hand,  and  such  a 
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prompt  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  a  subject,  that  he  travelled  fast,  yet  so  easily 
that  to  the  onlooker  the  path  he  was  following  must  have  seemed  open  and 

alluring.  His  good-tempered  disposition, 
his  ready,  understanding  sympathy  and 
kindly  helpfulness,  and  his  tactful  frank¬ 
ness,  brought  them  inspiration  and  stand¬ 
ards  doubtless  to  a  greater  degree  than 
they  realized. 

Ruthven  Deane,  one  of  Brewster’s 
intimate  boyhood  friends,  and  nearest 
neighbors, — he  lived  at  the  head  of  Sparks 
Street, — was  with  them  from  the  first. 
His  companionableness,  his  unflagging 
zeal  and  enterprise,  his  sturdy  common 
sense,  contributed  strength,  both  static 
and  dynamic,  to  the  benefit  of  all.  After 
his  school  days  an  office  desk  claimed 


most  of  his  time,  but  spare  hours  still 
found  him  in  the  field;  he  kept  posted  on 
the  current  literature,  and  nothing  could 
interrupt  his  constant  contact  with  his 
ornithological  friends. 

Henry  Purdie,  although  by  actual 
count  ten  years  older  than  the  rest,  had  the 
happy  fortune  of  possessing  eternal  youth. 

Balanced,  surprisingly,  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  shrewdness,  he  had  great  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character  and  a  liking  for  simple 
things.  Keenly  alert  though  he  was  to 
anything  unusual  in  habit  of  bird  or  plant, 
interesting  happenings  were  not  dulled  to 
him  by  repetition;  his  enthusiasm  burned 
unquenched.  To  a  beginner,  thrilled  at  his  first  experience  of  something  com¬ 
monplace,  Purdie’s  sympathy  went  out  in  full  measure.  And  with  it  all  was 
his  modesty,  often  self-depreciating  to  undue  extremes.  No  wonder  the  younger 
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men  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  themselves,  that  they  forgot  his  age,  and  that  in 
their  eyes  there  was  no  barrier  of  years. 

Deep  respect  they  learned  for  his  tirelessness  and  patience  in  the  field, 
his  ability  to  find  a  rare  bird,  or  to  discover  a  hopelessly  hidden  nest,  and 
they  gave  careful  ear  on  occasion  to  his  discriminating  criticism,  searching 
but  kindly,  of  the  article  he  had  unearthed  in  some  journal  no  one  else 
had  thought  of  opening. 

Scott  did  not  share  the  others’  bond  of  a  long-established  boyhood  inti¬ 
macy.  He  had  come  as  a  stranger  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1869,  attracted  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  natural  history  under 
inspiring  teachers — Agassiz,  Jeffries  Wy¬ 
man,  Shaler,  and  J.  A.  Allen — in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University.  A  chance  meeting  with  Hen- 
shaw  soon  put  him  in  touch  with  the  little 
group  of  Cambridge  ornithologists,  and  his 
abilities  were  quickly  appreciated.  For 
keenness  and  energy  he  set  a  pace  that 
few  naturalists  of  his  day  could  surpass. 

In  spite  of  an  incurable  lameness, — in  the 
field  he  seldom  was  without  a  cane  or  a 
crutch, — Scott  was  an  exceptionally  bril¬ 
liant  bird-collector,  indefatigable,  scorning 
hardship,  an  unerring  shot,  and,  withal, 
making  beautiful  bird-skins,  and  making 
them  very  rapidly. 

Among  those  that  gathered  here  of  a 
Monday  evening  there  was  another  who,  though  not  strictly  a  member  of  the 
Club,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Brewster’s  beautiful  liver-and-white  pointer, 
‘Dart,’  was  always  to  be  found  curled  up  in  his  accustomed  corner.  He  was 
justly  famous — in  the  field  he  was  rather  slow,  reliable,  with  an  extraordinary 
nose.  On  his  carefulness  as  a  retriever  rested  his  claims  as  an  ornithologist,  for 
Brewster  and  his  friends  not  infrequently  took  him  with  them  collecting,  and 
many  a  small  bird  did  he  find  and  fetch  in. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  those  days  a  hunting  dog  was  very  apt 
to  be  found  a  member  of  the  household  of  any  active  ornithologist,  for  there 
seldom  was  much  of  a  dividing  line  between  ornithologists  and  sportsmen. 
Few  were  the  ornithologists  who,  in  season,  did  not  turn  keenly  to  the  pursuit 
of  game-birds,  and  it  was  only  the  dullest-witted  sportsmen  whose  eyes  and 
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guns  were  not  directed  instinctively  toward  any  strange  bird  that  appeared 
on  the  horizon.  The  virility  and  hardiness  demanded  and  developed  in  the 
rough  avocations  of  the  sportsman  unquestionably  helped  make  the  ornitholo¬ 
gist  of  the  time  better  fitted  to  meet  with  equanimity  the  fatigue,  the  hard¬ 
ships,  and  the  risks  that  constantly  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  pioneer  naturalist.  His 
life  in  the  field  often  was  by  no  means  one  of  ease,  and  much  he  had  opportun¬ 
ity  to  learn  that  might  not  have  come  into  the  experience  of  a  person  of  more 
sybaritic  habit. 

As  to  what  took  place  at  these  weekly  gatherings,  from  which  the  Club 
developed,  there  is  little  definite  evidence.  We  know  that  in  the  beginning 
Brewster  and  Henshaw  set  out  to  read  'Audubon,’  and  to  discuss  it.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  as  others  joined  them,  and  their  circle  of  experience  widened, 
that  discussion  came  to  occupy  a  rather  larger  part  of  their  attention.  It 
seems  inevitable  that  their  discussions  should  have  brought  other  writers  into 
consideration,  especially  as  we  know  that  Purdie,  at  least,  was  a  diligent  searcher 
in  public  libraries.  Indeed,  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  they  ever 
finished  'Audubon,’  and,  if  they  did,  how  long  it  took  them. 

These  informal  meetings  lasted  for  two  years  or  so,  and  it  is  perhaps  safe 
to  assume  that  before  they  ended  custom  had  developed  somewhat  fixed  habits 
in  what  was  done,  how  the  evenings  were  spent,  as  they  sat  about  the  fire  in 
the  attic  room  in  that  old  house.  May  we  not  infer  that,  after  the  Club  was 
organized,  the  meetings,  conducted,  no  doubt,  a  bit  more  formally,  were  in 
substance  but  little  changed,  that  they  went  much  as  they  had  before.  If 
we  dare  take  that  for  granted,  the  minutes  of  the  early  meetings,  fortunately 
told  in  excellent  detail,  make  it  easy  for  our  imaginations  to  picture  the  doings 
of  those  unrecorded  days. 

As  time  went  on,  the  weekly  meetings  evidently  became  a  more  estab¬ 
lished  practice,  until,  perhaps  before  they  quite  realized  it,  they  practically 
had  become  a  club.  The  substance  had  been  attained,  without  the  form.  The 
development  was  a  slow  one, — it  took  nearly  two  years,  but  toward  the  end 
of  the  time  the  members  were  speaking  of  themselves  as  'the  bird  club.’ 
Naturally  then  arose  ,the  question  of  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  have 
a  formal  organization.  How  much  and  how  long  this  was  pondered  and 
discussed,  before  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  no  evidence  seems  to 
be  extant.  Probably,  like  all  their  other  doings  at  this  time,  its  consideration 
was  utterly  informal. 

It  was  only  the  responsibility  of  launching  a  permanent  organization, 
we  may  believe,  that  brought  formality  into  their  affairs.  That  change  of 
attitude  appears  at  once  in  the  wording  of  the  original  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  and  in  another  document  that  survives.  The  latter,  which  has  come  into 
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the  permanent  possession  of  the  Club  by  the  great  generosity  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Ingersoll,  is  a  letter  inviting  him  to  take  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Club. 


^nAllyy^  ^  /@  0'c/t9^y 
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The  letter,  it  may  be  noted,  was  written  by  the  careful,  if  here  for  one  instant 
careless,  pen  of  Ruthven  Deane,  who  presently  became  the  first  Secretary. 
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At  this  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1873, 
the  Club  was  duly  organized  and  named,  and  officers  were  elected.  Of  the 
choosing  of  its  name,  the  only  surviving  witness,  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  has 
written  me,  “The  name  of  the  Club  was  considered,  and  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved,  though  I  can’t  prove  it,  that  it  was  my  suggestion  that  it  be  called  ‘Nut- 
tall,’  arguing  for  its  suitability  that  that  ornithologist  had  been  identified  not 
only  with  Cambridge  but  with  that  part  of  it.  At  any  rate  that  name  was 
chosen  at  that  first  meeting.”  The  name  seems  always  to  have  been  looked 
upon  with  approbation,  not  only  within  the  Club  but  far  more  widely.  Fol¬ 
lowing  our  example,  not  a  few  organizations,  ephemeral  or  still  surviving,  have 
appropriated  the  names  of  one  or  another  American  ornithologist  of  greater 
or  less  distinction.  We  today  may  feel  content  that  our  predecessors,  how¬ 
ever  unwittingly,  set  an  example  that  proved  so  popular. 

We  can  believe  that  the  youthful  founders,  in  their  natural  modesty,  found 
its  full  name  at  first  a  little  solemn  and  ponderous  for  daily  use.  Established 
habits,  too,  are  not  quickly  shaken  off.  For  some  time  before  its  formal  or¬ 
ganization  the  members  had  been  speaking  of  the  ‘Bird  Club,’  and,  for  what¬ 
ever  reason,  this  name  survived  in  informal  speech,  even  on  the  lips  of  some 
admitted  much  later  to  the  ranks.  In  fact,  as  years  went  on,  the  full  name 
sounded  no  shorter  to  our  ears,  and  we  were  apt  to  say  ‘  the  Club  ’  or,  for  a  long 
period,  the  ‘N.  0.  C.’  in  days  before  overwork  of  the  alphabet  had  wearied 
one’s  ears. 

No  minutes  have  been  preserved  of  this  first  meeting.  The  only  written 
word  regarding  it  that  I  have  found  is  a  brief  entry  in  a  journal  of  William 
Brewster’s.  At  the  time  Brewster  does  not  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  for¬ 
mal  organization  of  the  Club  .as  a  very  important  matter.  Under  the  actual 
date  when  it  took  place,  his  journal  contains  no  entry  whatsoever.  A  few 
pages  later,  in  the  middle  of  a  “Resume  of  Dec.  1873,” — which  includes  the 
tabulated  score  of  a  Christmas-Day  pigeon  shoot,  in  which  Brewster  led  the 
field  of  nine, — we  read:  “Nov. —  we  enlarged  the  Bird  Club,  by  the  addition 
of  four  new  members,  elected  officers,  &c,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  ‘Nuttall 
Orn.  Club.’  ”  In  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of  the  minute-books,  it  is 
recorded  that  these  original  officers  were  “President,  William  Brewster;  Vice- 
President,  Henry  A.  Purdie;  Secretary,  Ruthven  Deane;  Treasurer,  W.  D. 
Scott. 

The  “four  new  members,”  referred  to  in  Brewster’s  journal,  who,  by 
invitation  of  the  others,  took  part  in  the  formal  founding  of  the  Club,  were 


^  At  that  time  Mr.  Scott  habitually  omitted  the  use  of  the  second  term  of  his 
name,  ‘Earle.’ 
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Francis  Parkman  Atkinson,  Harry  Balch  Bailey,  Ernest  Ingersoll  and  Walter 
Woodman.  Each  of  them  deserves  more  than  passing  mention. 

‘Frank’  Atkinson,  as  Brewster  always 
called  him,  came  of  a  family  long  prom¬ 
inent  in  Boston  affairs.  From  i860  to 
1871  his  father  lived  in  Cambridge,  at 
first  on  Linnaean  Street,  and  later  on 
Kirkland  Street,  so  the  son,  from  the 
time  he  was  nine  years  old,  was  not  many 
minutes’  walk  away  from  Brewster  and 
Deane.  With  common  tastes,  they  prob¬ 
ably  came  to  know  each  other  in  boyhood. 

He  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but 
his  studies  twice  were  long  interrupted 
by  ill-health,  and  he  did  not  graduate. 

He  died  before  he  was  twenty-three. 


Memories  remain  of  his  charming  dis¬ 
position,  and  of  his  mental  ability  and 
his  serious  interest  in  ornithology.  It 
was  felt  that,  had  he  lived,  he  might 
have  gone  far.  As  it  is,  apparently  his 
only  published  contribution  to  the  science 
is  a  note  on  an  albino  swallow,  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ‘American  Naturalist’  in 
1870. 

Bailey  was  a  young  man,  in  active 
business  from  the  close  of  his  boyhood, 
who,  in  the  season,  in  spite  of  growing 
business  responsibilities,  spent  his  avail¬ 
able  time  in  the  field,  especially  in  col¬ 
lecting  nests  and  eggs.  He  did  not  have 
far  to  go,  for  in  the  early  ’seventies  he  was  living  in  West  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  and  at  that  time  the  country  around  him  was  thinly  pop¬ 
ulated  and  full  of  opportunity  for  an  ornithologist.  His  keenness  as  a 
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field  naturalist  is  well  attested  by  the  success  of  his  collecting.  The 
scientific  egg  collectors  of  those  days  were  endowed  with  qualities  that  de¬ 
serve  much  respect.  Keen  observation, 
untiring  patience,  endurance  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  of  danger  to  life  and  limb, 
were  theirs.  They  acquired  a  remark¬ 
able  discrimination  regarding  a  bird’s 
choice  of  nesting  sites,  and  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  materials  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  its  nest  and  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characters  of  its  eggs — knowledge 
that  is  possessed  by  few  field  ornith¬ 
ologists  today.  I  know  of  no  training 
for  a  young  naturalist  equal  to  that  of 
serious  egg-collecting.  There  was,  too, 
in  truth,  no  lack  of  incentives  and  pos¬ 
sible  rewards.  Even  then  there  remained 


many  a  bird  whose  nesting  was  wholly 
unknown  or  at  most  but  vaguely  re¬ 
ported,  and  some  great  discovery  was 
often  an  immediate  possibility. 

I  believe  it  was  William  James  who 
once  said  to  me,  of  that  versatile 
philosopher,  John  Fiske,  that  he  could 
read  the  description  of  a  newly  discov¬ 
ered  animal  he  never  had  seen,  and  then 
sit  down  and  re-describe  it  in  such  fashion 
that,  not  only  the  general  reader,  but 
the  original  describer  himself,  got  a 
clearer,  truer  vision  of  the  creature  than 
he  had  before.  Ernest  Ingersoll  was 
not  without  some  mastery  of  this 
alchemy — and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  lost  it, — but  with  it  he  has  possessed 
an  unfailing  desire  for  first-hand  knowledge.  In  his  part  in  the  doings  of  the 
Club — as  in  all  he  has  given  to  the  world  through  a  long  and  active  career — 
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he  has  shown  the  importance  and  the  possibilities  of  disseminating  exact 
science. 

Cambridge  ornithologists  have  been  apt  to  associate  Walter  Woodman 
with  Norton’s  Woods,  that  famous  little  tract  of  woodland  that  almost  touched 
his  house.  He  certainly  knew  it  intimately,  but  his  interests  were  by  no  means 
so  narrowly  restricted.  The  minutes  of  the  Club  show  that  his  field  work  had 
a  rather  wide  range.  His  life  in  Cambridge  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teen-sixties,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Brewster  and  Henshaw  probably  began 
in  the  Cambridge  High  School,  where  he  was  two  years’  their  junior.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  Harvard  College  in  1875,  and  immediately  entered  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  As  so  usually  happens,  medical  studies  crowded  out  ornitho¬ 
logy,  and  the  Club  meetings  saw  little  more  of  him,  although  he  maintained 
his  membership  until  1878. 

Pausing,  then,  to  consider  the  founders  of  the  Club,  as  a  whole,  what  at 
once  strikes  one  most  forcibly  is  their  extreme  youth.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  Henry  Purdie,  all  were  in  their  early  twenties  when  the  Club  was  born;  only 
one  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Purdie  was  nearly  thirty-three, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  no  one  felt  the  difference.  All  the  more  impressive,  then, 
is  the  seriousness  of  their  interest  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  earnestness 
with  which,  first  and  last,  they  pursued  their  subject. 

The  naming  of  the  Club  and  the  selection  of  its  officers  were  matters  easily 
dealt  with.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  offices  were  filled,  each,  by  a  member  of 
the  original  group;  neither  of  the  new-comers  was  at  first  given  such  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Henshaw  alone,  of  the  five,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  eligible, 
did  not  become  an  office-holder.  Apparently  the  others  were  aware  that  his 
life  in  Cambridge,  and  his  activity  in  the  Club,  had  essentially  come  to  an  end. 
Henshaw  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  founders.  Yet  all  the 
evidence  as  to  his  movements  that  autumn  points  to  the  probability — almost 
the  certainty — that  he  was  not  actually  present  at  the  meeting  when  it  was 
formally  organized.  In  July,  1872,  he  had  joined  the  Wheeler  Survey  as  a 
natural-history  collector,  and  from  then  on,  when  he  was  not  in  the  field,  his 
time  was  spent  almost  wholly  in  Washington  where  he  was  occupied  in  working 
up  the  Survey’s  collections.  Frequent  brief  visits  to  Cambridge  kept  him  in 
touch  with  his  friends  there,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  one  of  them  took 
place  at  that  time.  •  He  had  been  such  a  central  figure,  however,  throughout 
its  gradual  development,  that  it  must  have  been  almost  a  matter  of  course  for 
the  others  to  consider  him  a  member  of  the  organized  Club,  even  if  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  present  at  the  moment  of  organization. 

Adoption  of  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  approached  with  some  delib¬ 
eration.  At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Club  “the  President  appointed  a  Com- 
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mittee  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,”  and  at  the  following  meeting, 
on  December  15,  “Mr.  Purdie,  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  three  appointed, 
read  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  which  they  had  drawn  up  since  the  preced¬ 
ing  meeting.  After  discussing  and  amending  several  of  the  Articles  which 
were  presented,  they  were  unanimously  passed. 

“The  Business  of  the  Meeting  occupied  so  much  time  that  the  discussion 
of  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  &  its  varieties,  appointed  the  preceding  meeting, 
was  postponed  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Club.” 

It  might  be  supposed  that  one  result  of  the  formal  organization  of  the 
Club  would  have  been  an  immediate  increase  in  membership.  What  actually 
occurred,  was  quite  the  reverse.  Of  the  nine  who  founded  the  Club,  several 
soon  left  Cambridge.  This  is  really  not  surprising,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Henry  Purdie,  all  the  members  were  very  young  men,  at  ail  age  when  the 
impelling  desire  to  establish  oneself  in  life,  if  not  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
living,  so  often  leads  one  into  new  and  distant  fields. 

In  the  first  few  months  this  is  what  took  place :  Atkinson  went  immediately 
to  California,  where  he  died  that  winter.  Henshaw,  who  already  was  absorbed 
in  the  work  of  the  Wheeler  Survey,  had  begun  to  make  Washington  his  home, 
and,  as  a  Resident  Member,  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  Club  for  the  last 
time  on  January  5,  1874.  In  March,  Scott,  as  he  himself  records,  “left 
Cambridge  permanently.” 

The  next  year  the  Club  lost  Ernest  Ingersoll.  He  had  been  in  Cambridge 
as  a  student,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and,  later, 
engaged  in  working  up  collections  of  the  Hayden  Survey,  to  which  he  had  been 
attached  as  zoologist  in  the  summer  of  1874,  until  in  the  spring  of  1875  lack  of 
Congressional  appropriations  put  a  stop  to  his  work.  Consequently  in  May 
he  went  to  New  York,  where  his  versatile  pen  launched  him  into  editorial 
work  on  the  ‘New  York  Tribune,’  and  his  active  connection  with  the  Club 
came  to  an  end.  That  year,  too,  Walter  Woodman,  as  I  have  said,  entered 
upon  medical  studies  so  engrossing  that  his  active  connection  with  the  Club 
soon  ended. 

Brewster,  Purdie,  Deane  and  Bailey  survived, — a  strong  and  active 
remnant, — but  at  first  they  seem  to  have  cared  little  to  bring  in  others.  In 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Club’s  existence  but  one  new  member  was  admitted, 
— C.  J.  Maynard,  of  Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  who  was  elected  January 
2,  1875.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Club’s  affairs  for  a  year  or  more, 
but  in  the  next  year  his  membership  terminated  by  resignation. 

One  cannot  read  the  minutes  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Club  without 
being  struck  with  the  seriousness  of  the  members’  efforts  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  ornithology  in  every  possible  way.  Current  literature,  in  so  far 
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as  it  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  North  American  birds,  was  gleaned 
exhaustively,  and  the  results  were  read  at  the  meetings  and  discussed. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  younger  ornithologists  of  the  present  day  to 
realize  the  difficulties  of  a  beginner  only  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  or  the  hand¬ 
icaps  for  even  the  leaders  in  the  science.  The  literature,  especially  of  North 
American  birds,  was,  to  the  eyes  of  today,  pitifully  scanty.  Pocket  handbooks 
for  the  novice  were  undreamt  of.  The  few  books  he  could  consult  are  today 
entirely  forgotten  or  are  classics  enshrined  in  the  dust  of  the  upper  shelves. 
The  advanced  student  was  no  better  off.  No  museum  held  large  series  of  good 
skins,  representing  the  various  plumages  of  even  the  commoner  species  of  our 
Eastern  States,  and  the  birds  of  the  ‘West’  were  still  being  brought  to  light 
by  the  collections  gathered  by  Government  exploring  expeditions.  Skins  with 
no  data  were  by  no  means  discarded. 

Ornithologists,  old  and  young,  were  truly  pioneers.  Hardly  was  there  a 
species  whose  range  was  fully  known.  Geographical  variation  was  an  idea  as 
yet  only  dimly  conceived  by  one  or  two,  and  many  of  our  familiar  subspecies 
then  held  unquestioned  specific  rank.  A  long  list  could  be  made  of  birds  whose 
nests  and  eggs  were  unknown.  On  all  sides  discoveries  awaited  the  explorer. 

The  paucity  of  ornithological  literature,  extreme  though  it  was,  was  not 
without  its  advantage.  Drawn  from  such  virgin  fields,  there  was  little  printed 
that  was  not  new,  and  the  quantity  was  so  limited  that  students  were  able  to 
see  and  digest  it  all,  and  to  give  it  such  close  attention  that  undoubtedly  their 
critical  faculties  developed  the  better. 

To  return  to  the  Club’s  meetings,  as  we  see  them  reflected  in  the  minutes. 
Once  in  a  while  some  one  read  an  original  paper,  a  note  to  be  published  in  the 
‘American  Naturalist’  or  a  carefully  prepared  comparison  of  the  several  known 
subspecies  of  some  species  that  now  is  divided  into  a  score.  The  latter  was 
apt  to  be  illustrated  by  specimens  provided  by  Brewster  or  Purdie,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  by  Ingersoll  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Such  groups 
considered  were  “ Pipilo  erythrophihalmus  and  its  varieties,”  “the  Juncos, ” 
“the  genus  Melospiza. ”  Other  papers  followed  that  first  winter  on  Spizella, 
Guiraca,  Pyrrhuloxia,  Cardinalis,  Zonotrichia,  and  Cyanura,  some  of  them 
compiled  from  that  new  and  epoch-making  work,  Coues’s  ‘Key.’ 

That  such  programs  for  the  evening  were  no  matter  of  chance,  but  the 
outcome  of  deliberate  planning,  is  shown  by  this  extract  from  the  original 
By-Laws,  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  President: — 

“He  may  at  each  regular  meeting  appoint  two  members,  one  or  both  of 
which  shall  read  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  a  communication 
(original  or  otherwise)  pertaining  to  Ornithology.  He  may  also  designate  some 
Ornithological  matter  to  be  the  object  of  special  discussion  and  inquiry  at  the 
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next  regular  or  a  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Club.”  The  language  may  be 
open  to  criticism,  but  the  statements  hardly  could  be  more  explicit. 

This  plan  for  the  meetings  does  not  seem  as  if  it  were  a  newly  evolved  idea. 
It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conviction  that  it  rested  on  experience,  that  it  simply 
was  an  attempt  to  carry  on  in  a  somewhat  elaborated  and  improved  form 
the  practices  which  had  been  followed  in  the  more  informal  meetings  of  the 
past.  It  certainly  seems  probable  that  we  have  here  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  mystery  that  hung  over  the  days  before  there  were  organization  and  a 
record-keeping  Secretary. 

As  the  time  went  on,  informal  communications  began  to  appear  in  the 
meetings:  A  member  had  just  had  a  field  experience  that  greatly  interested 
him,  or  he  produced  something  from  his  note-books  which  bore  on  a  subject 
that  had  been  discussed,  or  occasionally  brought  an  interesting  letter  from  one 
of  his  correspondents.  All  in  all,  the  evenings  appear  to  have  been  well  filled. 
Formal  communications  sometimes  went  over  to  the  next  meeting.  Yet  there 
gathered  together  hardly  half  a  dozen  members,  and  they  met  every  Monday 
evening.  Indeed,  they  were  much  in  earnest. 

Little  change  was  to  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the  meetings  until  a  couple 
of  years  more  had  passed  and  the  thoughts  of  the  members  had  begun  to  centre 
on  the  publication  of  the  Club’s  Bulletin.  Then,  at  once,  contributions  offered 
for  its  pages  held  their  attention,  not  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  else,  but  to 
such  a  degree  that  few  other  things  seemed  of  such  serious  importance.  The 
papers  submitted  were  read  in  the  meetings,  and  each  one  listened  with  criti¬ 
cal  attention,  for  presently  he  had  to  vote  as  to  whether  they  should  be  accepted 
and  printed.  Errors  and  doubtful  points  were  watched  for,  and  searching 
discussion  sometimes  ensued.  The  results  were  beneficial  to  the  Bulletin, 
and  the  process  was  of  great  profit  to  the  members.  The  habit  of  critical 
consideration  of  everything  that  was  brought  forward,  was  invaluable  in 
developing  a  truly  scientific  attitude  of  mind.  One’s  exactness  in  stating 
observations,  and  caution  in  interpreting  them,  grew  vigorously  under  such 
conditions.  It  is  no  wonder  that  set  papers  and  the  reading  of  current  liter¬ 
ature  dropped  out  of  the  evening’s  program.  Incidental  communications 
needed  considerable  intrinsic  interest  to  compete  with  an  article  offered  for 
the  Bulletin. 

The  critical  attitude  toward  contributions  for  publication  developed  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  in  the  Club,  that  lasted,  unweakened,  after  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  accepting  papers  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  publishing  com¬ 
mittee.  Even  then  every  article  for  the  Bulletin  was  read  at  a  Club  meeting,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  if  opportunity  offered,  and  any  member  whose  experience,  or 
whose  insight,  led  him  to  see  a  possible  flaw,  was  expected  to  call  attention  to  it. 
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The  Club  had  not  long  been  established  when  the  question  of  publication 
arose.  Several  of  the  members  had  already  tasted  the  joys  of  authorship,  and 
had  had  records  of  their  field  experiences  accepted  for  publication  by  learned 
societies  or  natural  history  journals.  There  was  no  American  periodical  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  ornithology,  and  the  idea  of  one — and  wholly  in  their  own 
control — was  tempting.  It  would  afford  an  outlet  for  any  of  their  own  work 
that  they  thought  worthy;  it  would  bring  leading  ornithologists  elsewhere  into 
intimate  contact  with  them;  it  would  give  the  Club  strength  and  permanence. 
Could  it  be  done  ? 

Doubtless  the  subject  had  occurred  to  more  than  one  of  them,  and  the 
Club  was  less  than  two  months  old  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  minutes.  It 
is  recorded  that  on  the  19th  of  January,  1874,  “Mr.  Ingersoll  proposed  that 
the  Club  should  publish  a  Bulletin  at  certain  periods,  for  our  own  interests  and 
also  for  our  Corresponding  Members.  This  motion  was  discussed,  but  no 
actions  were  taken.”  It  seems  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  responsible  for  the 
excellent  name  under  which  the  journal  eventually  appeared,  as  well  as  respon¬ 
sible,  in  all  probability,  for  that  of  the  Club  itself.  Although  no  action  took 
place  that  night,  the  pot  evidently  was  set  boiling,  for,  four  days  later,  “Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  Chair,”  “A  Business  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Scott,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of 
publishing  a  Bulletin  of  the  Club. 

“The  following  Resolutions  were  read  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  had  prepared 
them  since  the  last  Regular  Meeting.” 

We  may  guess  at  the  substance  of  the  Resolutions,  but  what  they  said, 
alas,  we  never  shall  know,  for,  as  too  often  happens,  the  space  in  the  minute- 
book  that  the  Secretary  carefully  left,  in  which  to  transcribe  them,  remains 
unfilled.  This,  perhaps,  is  really  unessential,  in  light  of  their  fate.  Two  meet¬ 
ings  later  (February  2)  “Mr.  Ingersoll  read  a  sample  of  the  proposed  Bulletin, 
which  was  accepted.”  Later  in  the  meeting  “It  was  moved  and  voted  that 
the  Bulletin  presented  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  be  laid  on  the  table  till  the  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  i6th  inst.”  On  the  latter  date,  after  another  two-meeting  interval, 
it  is  recorded  that  “The  resolutions  offered  at  a  previous  Meeting  by  Mr. 
Ingersoll  were  indefinitely  postponed.  ” 

For  nearly  two  years  no  further  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  re¬ 
gard  to  publication.  Probably  the  matter  did  not  wholly  drop,  but  record 
is  lacking.  Although  for  the  time  they  may  not  have  felt  equal  to  the  enter¬ 
prise,  the  members  evidently  wished  the  Club  to  receive  credit  for  its  activities. 
On  the  i6th  of  January,  1875,  “Mr.  Purdie  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  carried:  That  any  original  communication  made  to  the  Club  by 
Resident  or  Corresponding  Members  be  published  (with  the  approval  of  the 
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Resident  Members)  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Club,  in  any  magazine 
or  newspaper  which  the  author  may  select. 

“Messrs.  Ingersoll  and  Woodman  were  appointed  a  committee  to  issue  a 
circular  to  the  Corresponding  Members  inviting  their  cooperation  in  the  intent 
of  the  resolution.” 

Under  date  of  February  5  the  circular,  signed  by  Ruthven  Deane,  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  Ernest  Ingersoll  and  Walter  Woodman,  Committee  on  Publication, 
was  sent  to  each  Corresponding  Member,  reciting  the  Resolution,  asking  his 
contributions,  and  urging  the  ‘American  Sportsman’  as  a  medium  of  publica¬ 
tion.  This  journal  was  adopted,  apparently  without  dissent,  and  twelve  com¬ 
munications  to  the  Club  were  printed  in  its  pages,  after  being  read  before  the 
Club  and  formally  accepted.  The  Club  was  exacting,  however:  not  every 
contribution  received  a  favorable  verdict. 

Even  though  plans  for  a  Club  Bulletin  stopped  for  the  time,  Ingersoll’s 
efforts  could  not  have  been  forgotten,  and  probably  the  seed  he  had  sowed  lay 
slowly  germinating.  Certainly  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
bring  before  the  Club  the  idea  of  starting  a  publication,  and  of  urging  the  plan 
upon  his  less  daring  fellow-members. 

These  records,  too,  with  those  (pp.  25-30)  of  C.  J.  Maynard’s  brief  con¬ 
nection  with  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  demonstrate  the  hollowness  of 
Maynard’s  misleading  statement,  made  in  later  years,  and  persistently  reit¬ 
erated,  (Who’s  Who  in  America,  vols.  I-XV ;  Who’s  Who  in  New  England,  vols. 
I,  II)  that  he  was  “originator  and  editor  of  the  Nuttall  Bulletin.” 

A  second  long  gap  in  the  existing  records  is  from  April,  1875,  to  February, 
1876.  At  that  latter  date  we  find  that  at  last  publication  was  being  actively 
and  favorably  considered.  One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  the  interval  a 
significant  change  had  come  in  the  membership.  In  January,  1875,  C.  J.  May¬ 
nard  had  been  admitted  to  the  Club.  One  of  Mr.  Maynard’s  peculiarities 
throughout  his  long  life  was  his  constant  desire  to  have  a  part — a  leading 
part — in  natural  history  publication  of  one  kind  or  another.  He  always 
was  writing,  and  always  wanting  an  outlet  in  print.  Older  than  most  of  the 
members,  persuasive  and  sanguine,  he  might  readily  have  led  their  hesitating 
desire  to  a  point  where  it  was  easier  to  go  forward  than  not. 

Whatever  Maynard’s  influence  may  have  been,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  February  5,  1876,  tell  a  story  that  is  quite  explicit: 

“The  publication  of  a  Club  Bulletin  was  discussed,  the  same  having  been 
considered  at  several  informal  meetings  held  variously  at  Mr.  Brewster’s, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard’s  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Bailey’s.  It  was  finally  voted  that 
the  issuing  of  such  a  Bulletin  would  be  attempted  if  sufficient  matter  could 
be  got  together  to  fill  at  least  8  pages  quarterly.” 
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At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Club,  a  week  later,  the  election  took 
place  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  among  them:  “Editors  of  Club  Bulletin, 
H.  A.  Purdie  and  C.  J.  Maynard.”  After  the  election  “Considerable  discus¬ 
sion  followed  in  regard  to  publishing  the  Bulletin.” 

Publication  problems  remained  continuously  in  the  foreground.  On  March 
4,  after  reading  of  papers,  “Considerable  talk  followed  in  regard  to  the  printing 
of  a  Club  Bulletin.”  On  the  nth,  after  two  papers  had  been  read  and  accepted 
for  publication,  “A  business  discussion  then  followed  in  regard  to  the  Bulletin, 
the  right  of  the  Club  to  amend  articles  sent  in  for  publication,  and  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  publishing  a  plate  of  H.  leucobronchialis  in  the  first  number.  ”  On  the 
1 8th,  toward  the  end  of  the  meeting  “A  business  discussion  [no  doubt,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Bulletin]  followed,  but  no  votes  were  passed.”  On  the  25th  three  papers 
were  read  and  accepted  for  publication.  “In  the  business  meeting  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  Mr.  Maynard  reported  that  the  steel  plate  of  Helminthophaga  leuco- 
bronchialis  would  not  exceed  a  cost  of  $50.00,  and  at  this  price  it  was  voted  to 
accept  the  same. 

“Also  voted,  after  serving  the  uses  of  the  Club,  the  plate  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mr.  Brewster.  On  a  motion  that  the  ist  number  of  the  Bulletin  be 
printed  by  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  it  was  voted  that  he  be 
employed.” 

April  ist.  “The  regular  order  of  business  was  waived  that  the  number  of 
pages  to  which  the  Club  Bulletin  should  be  restricted  might  be  discussed.  After 
the  expression  of  several  members  in  the  matter  it  was  voted  by  ballot,  six  to 
three,  that  the  pages  should  be  unlimited  so  far  as  to  enable  the  putting  in  type 
of  all  matter  now  in  hand.” 

On  the  8th  of  April,  “On  motion  of  Mr.  Maynard,  it  was  voted  that  for 
the  present  the  Bulletin  should  not  be  put  on  sale  at  any  stores  or  agencies.” 
On  the  29th  “Messrs.  Maynard  and  Purdie  reported  that  they  expected  the  ist 
No.  of  the  Bulletin  would  be  issued  by  the  end  of  the  following  week,  viz..  May 
6.  ”  The  rather  extensive  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  May  6  end  with  this  brief 
statement:  “The  ist  No.  of  the  Bulletin  was  placed  on  the  table  for 
distribution.” 

The  first  step  in  the  Club’s  undertaking  was  completed.  The  number 
itself  consisted  of  twenty-eight  pages  and  a  colored  plate  as  frontispiece.  In 
form  of  page  and  in  general  appearance  it  hardly  differed  from  succeeding  issues, 
and,  with  a  slightly  different  cover,  the  Bulletin  went  on,  through  the  hands  of 
several  printers,  practically  unchanged  in  aspect  to  the  end.  The  number 
contained  nine  general  articles  by  H.  B.  Bailey,  William  Brewster,  Ruthven 
Deane,  H.  W.  Henshaw,  C.  M.  Jones,  C.  J.  Maynard,  Walter  Van  Fleet,  and 
Jesse  Warren. 
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The  water-color  of  Brewster’s  Warbler,  from  which  the  plate  was  made, 
had  been  drawn  from  the  type  specimen  by  Robert  Ridgway,  and  presented  by 
him  to  Mr.  Brewster.  The  steel  plate,  an  exquisite  piece  of  work,  was  produced 
by  C.  A.  Walker.  The  impressions  were  colored  by  hand,  under  Maynard’s 
oversight,  by  several  girls  then  in  his  employ;  the  result  was  delicate  and  charm¬ 
ing.  It  is  true  that,  if  several  copies  were  compared,  slight  differences  could 
be  detected,  which  certainly  was  to  be  expected.  The  variation,  however, 
was  trifling  and  unimportant.  Really,  what  better  could  be  asked  in  the  case 
of  a  bird  that,  in  the  end,  itself  turned  out  to  be  a  hybrid! 

The  number  bore  the  date  of  April,  although,  to  be  sure,  it  did  not  appear 
until  the  sixth  of  May.  But  worse  sins  have  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  far 
older  editors,  and  beginners  are  more  apt  than  not  to  meet  this  misfortune. 
Only  unremitting  pressure  will  bring  some  printers  up  to  time,  as  an  editor 
learns  by  long  and  sad  experience.  It  may  be  of  a  little  interest  to  note  that 
the  bill  for  printing  this  first  number,  amounted  to  $60.55,  it  was  paid 

in  four  instalments,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days — evidently  as  quickly  as  the 
first  subscriptions  could  be  collected. 

This  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin  well  satisfied  the  ambition  of  the  members, 
and  letters  of  commendation  and  encouragement,  that  came  from  far  and  near, 
brought  them  great  content.  Their  remaining  anxiety  was  the  financial  one: 
could  they  build  up  a  subscription  list  that  would  make  the  journal  permanently 
self-supporting?  They  had  proudly  laid  down  the  rule — and  the  rule  never 
was  broken — that  they  would  not  underwrite  it.  It  should  survive,  only  if 
it  could  win  public  support  that  would  maintain  it. 

At  the  time  the  Club  was  formed,  it  obviously  was  desirable  to  establish 
cordial  relations  with  ornithologists  elsewhere  by  electing  them  to  Correspond¬ 
ing  Membership,  and  a  few  were  chosen  in  the  first  year  or  two.  When  the 
prospect  of  publishing  arose,  it  took  no  extraordinary  foresight  to  realize  the 
vital  importance  of  making  this  connection  with  other  American  ornithologists 
as  strong,  and  as  all-embracing,  as  possible.  Interesting  matter  for  the  pages 
of  the  Bulletin  was  to  be  desired,  and  subscribers — many  subscribers — to 
contribute  each  his  modest  dollar  to  its  support,  were  an  absolute  need.  Suit¬ 
able  candidates  were  looked  for, — combing  the  country  for  ornithologists  was 
relatively  easy  in  those  days, — and  all  who  on  close  inquiry  seemed  eligible, 
were  duly  elected  to  this  class  of  membership.  In  1876  sixty-five  names  were 
added  to  the  roll.  At  the  moment  the  Club  must  have  felt  that  few  had  been 
overlooked,  for  in  the  next  year  only  nine  further  additions  were  made.  In 
1878,  however,  others  were  found,  and  twenty-four  more  elections  swelled  the 
list.  By  that  time  there  were  few  American  ornithologists  of  any  standing 
that  were  not  enrolled. 
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From  the  membership  alone,  however,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  draw  a 
subscription  list  that  would  produce  sufficient  funds,  and  subscribers  were 
sought  diligently.  A  few,  a  very  few,  advertisements  were  obtained,  but  the 
circulation  certainly  did  not  justify  many,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers  profited  little.  The  burden  of  the  struggle  for  the  support  of  the  Bulletin 
fell  upon  Ruthven  Deane.  As  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  later  as  Treasurer, 
by  his  tireless  efforts,  and  by  the  tact  and  charm  of  his  letters,  he  obtained,  and 
held,  so  many  subscribers,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  lost,  that  almost 
beyond  question  he  should  be  given  the  credit  of  keeping  the  Bulletin  alive. 
If,  without  him,  it  had  perished,  much  of  the  later  history  of  American  ornith¬ 
ology  never  would  have  had  a  chance  to  be  written. 

Deane,  himself,  has  told  of  his  labors:  ^‘As  the  Club  treasury  was  small, 
we  endeavored  to  float  the  Bulletin  from  the  amounts  received  from  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  the  Secretary’s  job  to  raise  these  subscriptions.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  many  hours,  each  day  and  evening,  I  spent  in  writing  all  over 
the  country  and  sending  Vol.  i.  No.  i  for  bait,  besides  personal  solicitation. 
By  writing  to  many  of  the  young  men  with  whom  I  had  made  exchanges,  they 
would  send  me  a  list  of  their  correspondents  to  whom  I  might  apply,  but  it  took 
constant  work,  for  the  annual  subscription  at  that  time  was  only  a  dollar.  How¬ 
ever,  we  paid  our  bills,  though  I  often  would  borrow  of  my  father  and  pay  him 
back  from  money  received  from  new  subscriptions.  ”  One  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  these  really  heroic  labors  may  not  have  contributed  to  the  ease  and 
charm  as  a  correspondent  for  which  Deane  was  so  justly  famous  in  his  later 
years. 

There  was  one  thing  in  the  ornithological  world,  of  which  the  subscription- 
gatherer  of  that  day  occasionally  had  pathetic  glimpses, — the  extreme  poverty 
of  some  earnest  ornithologists.  They  would  write,  begging  that  the  Bulletin 
should  not  be  stopped,  they  could  not  send  their  dollar  then,  but  they  would 
later — and  the  dollar  came.  Sometimes  they  sent  25  cents  at  a  time.  But 
they  could  not  forego  the  breath  of  scientific  ornithology  that  it  brought 
them. 

As  has  been  said,  the  members  stuck  to  their  rule  of  making  the  Bulletin 
self-supporting,  but  possibly  they  strained  it  a  bit  when  some  kind  relative 
could  be  induced  to  become  a  subscriber.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Ruthven 
Deane’s  family  connection  was,  for  a  time,  rather  well  represented  in  the 
subscription  list.  This  interest  was  not  wholly  impersonal.  Indeed,  after 
Deane  retired  from  the  Treasurership,  on  moving  to  Chicago,  his  successor 
in  office  received  a  letter  from  Deane’s  kindly  brother-in-law,  then,  at  last, 
stopping  his  subscription,  modestly  confessing  that  his  knowledge  and  interest 
in  birds  began  only  after  they  appeared  on  the  table. 
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With  its  first  number,  the  Bulletin  was  launched  on  smooth  and  smiling 
seas,  but  almost  at  once,  without  warning,  it  ran  into  the  worst  of  rough 
weather.  Purdie  and  Maynard  probably  had  been  the  best  available  choice  of 
editors.  Purdie’s  clear  critical  faculty  went  well  with  Maynard’s  already  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  the  business  of  printing.  But  neither  was  competent 
alone.  Profound  then  was  the  Club’s  dismay  when,  after  the  first  number  was 
issued,  Maynard,  regardless  of  his  responsibilities  in  the  editorship,  went  off  on 
a  collecting  trip  that  lasted  until  about  the  first  of  July.  The  second  number 

was  due  July  ist,  and  at  the  best,  if  he 
had  not  gone  away,  there  would  have 
been  no  time  to  spare.  Each  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Club  was  only  too 
well  aware  of  his  own  inexperience,  and 
their  feeling  of  impotence  must  have  made 
their  anger  at  Maynard’s  faithlessness  to 
his  undertaking  only  the  more  bitter. 

Necessity  gave  them  courage.  When 
the  Club  was  founded,  its  members  stood 
in  such  awe  of  the  experience,  the  learning, 
and  the  official  importance  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Allen,  that  they  had  feared  to  ask  him  to 
join  their  ranks.  Now,  two  or  three  years 
had  passed,  they  had  acquired  a  little  self- 
confidence;  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  had 
accepted  membership  in  the  Club,  and 
already  had  begun  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  meetings.  To  him  they  turned  for 
help,  and  he  cordially  gave  it. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the  13th  and  20th  of  May  seem  to 
have  moved,  on  the  surface,  with  their  usual  even  tenor,  full  of  ornithological 
interest,  but  the  business  that  came  forward  at  the  end  of  each  is  recorded 
with  striking  brevity.  The  Secretary’s  pen  evidently  was  under  a  strict  curb. 
This  is  what  he  wrote: — 

“May  13,  1876.  Discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  next  number  of 
the  Bulletin.” 

“May  20,  1876.  He  [Mr.  Allen]  read  two  letters  from  Dr.  Coues,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Bulletin  and  its  management,  with  suggestions.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Bailey,  J.  A.  Allen  was  voted  associate  editor,  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
Purdie  and  Maynard.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  it  was  voted  that  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Publication  consisting  of  Messrs.  Brewster,  Deane,  Allen,  Maynard, 
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Bailey  and  Purdie,  be  created.  [It  may  be  noted  that  this  committee  con¬ 
sisted,  in  fact,  of  the  Officers  of  the  Club,  together  with  Mr.  Allen.]  Also  on 
motion  of  the  same  (Allen)  voted  that  Elliott  Coues  M.  D.  and  Geo.  N. 
Lawrence  be  made  associate  editors,  and  that  the  Sec’y  shall  write  and 
earnestly  request  them  to  accept  the  office.  Voted  that  a  special  business 
meeting  be  called  for  Tuesday  evening.  May  23rd.” 

At  the  special  meeting  on  May  23d  the  minutes  read:  “President 
Brewster  in  the  chair.  Present  8  members  [the  Club  had  16  members  at  the 
time].  Discussion  in  regard  to  the  Bulletin — how  much  matter  could  be 
obtained  for  the  next  issue,  estimates  of  cost  etc.,  took  place.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Allen  it  was  voted  that  the  next  three  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  not  less  than  24  pages  each.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Allen  was 
made  Editor  in  Chief.” 

The  vote  with  which  this  meeting  ended,  was  the  most  important  action 
the  Club  ever  has  taken.  Little,  though,  could  the  members  realize  how  it 
was  to  affect  the  whole  future  of  ornithology  in  America.  Had  the  Bulletin 
remained  largely  under  Maynard’s  control,  one  who  has  studied  his  career  as  an 
editor  does  not  have  to  be  a  seer,  to  tell  us  that  the  journal,  even  if  it  had 
survived  its  infancy,  could  never  have  come  to  greatness.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  that  time  among  Allen’s  contemporaries  there  was  no  one  who  had  the 
ability,  the  breadth  of  knowledge,  the  balanced  discretion  and  the  patience 
to  do  what  he  did — to  lead  its  uncertain  footsteps  onward,  always  holding 
it  to  high  standards,  until  the  Bulletin  took  such  a  place  that  all  ornitholo¬ 
gists  turned  to  it  for  guidance  in  making  their  own  work  more  truly  scientific. 

The  situation  into  which  the  Club  found  itself  plunged  and  its  dealing 
with  the  emergency,  are  hardly  outlined  in  the  brief  wording  of  the  minutes. 
The  imminent  date  for  the  second  number  of  the  Bulletin  made  this  no  time 
for  sloth,  and,  indeed,  things  moved  rapidly.  One  step  followed  another  in 
confusingly  quick  succession.  Evidently  decisions  were  reached,  and  plans 
made,  largely  ‘off  stage’:  little  was  left  to  the  uncertainties  of  discussion  in 
open  meeting.  There  was  good  reason  for  this.  At  the  time,  the  Club  had 
sixteen  Resident  Members.  Some  two  thirds  of  them  had  been  in  the  Club 
less  than  three  months,  necessarily  knew  little  of  its  affairs,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  were  not  qualified  to  exercise  mature  judgement  in  regard  to  them. 
The  strength  of  the  Club,  and  knowledge  of  its  needs,  lay  almost  wholly  in 
the  half  dozen  older  members  who  discreetly  constituted  themselves  a  Pub¬ 
lishing  Committee,  thereby  most  successfully  removing  the  Bulletin  from  the 
danger  inherent  to  an  ill-informed  suffrage.  In  the  speed  of  reconstruction 
their  plans  formed  themselves  almost  faster  than  they  could  be  enacted.  But 
this  is  the  substance  of  what  took  place: — 
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First,  Allen  was  added  to  the  editorial  board  with  Purdie  and  Maynard, 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  second  number  of  the  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  in  spite  of  Maynard’s  absence,  his  eventual  return  to  it  being  perhaps 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  large  Publishing  Committee  was  formed, 
to  give  a  broader  base  of  authority.  Then,  recognizing  that  Maynard  could 
not  be  depended  on,  and  appreciating  Allen’s  far  greater  fitness,  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  giving  Allen  the  entire  control,  made  him  Editor,  and,  to  add 
strength  to  his  position,  gave  him  the  august  company  of  George  N.  Lawrence, 
Spencer  F.  Baird  and  Elliott  Coues,  as  Associate  Editors.  These  three  gentle¬ 
men  cordially  accepted  their  appointment.  They  carried  no  responsibilities, 
but  contributed  much  dignity  to  the  title-page  of  the  Bulletin.  At  last 
the  members  could  feel  that  all  was  well.  They  had  put  their  house  in 
order. 

Maynard,  when  he  returned  in  July,  must  have  received  a  severe  shock. 
Apparently  he  supposed  he  could  pick  up  the  reins  again  where  he  had  dropped 
them.  That  he  could  be  entirely  superseded,  that  he  really  was  not  indispens¬ 
able,  was  undoubtedly  a  bitter  revelation.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
July  15,  and  it  must  have  been  then  or  soon  thereafter  that  full  realization 
came  to  him. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Club’s  minutes  tell  all  that  remains  to  be 

said. 

August  5,  1876.  ^‘A  letter  from  Mr.  Maynard  resigning  his  positions 

as  Vice  President  and  as  Associate  Editor  was  read.  It  was  voted  not  to 
accept,  and  the  communication  was  laid  on  the  table  and  the  Sec’y 
instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Maynard,  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  action.” 

December  4,  1876.  “On  motion  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  C. 
J.  Maynard  as  Vice  President  of  the  Club  and  Associate  Editor  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  (which  was  received  and  read  at  a  meeting  held  August  5,  1876,  laid  on 
the  table  and  the  Secy,  requested  to  write  and  ask  him  to  reconsider  his 
action),  was  accepted,  the  Secy,  stating  that  no  reply  had  been  received 
from  Vlr.  Maynard.” 

In  the  new  Editor’s  hands  the  Bulletin  progressed  smoothly.  At 
the  meeting  of  July  8  “The  2nd  number  of  the  Bulletin  [dated  July]  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Allen.”  In  addition  to  major  articles  this  number  con¬ 
tained  six  book  reviews  by  the  Editor,  and  as  many  ‘General  Notes,’  new  de¬ 
partments  of  the  journal  that  at  once  justified  their  permanent  existence.  The 
September  and  November  numbers,  issued  early  in  their  respective  months, 
completed,  with  title-page  and  table  of  contents,  a  volume  of  exactly  a  hun¬ 
dred  pages.  The  first  volume,  of  four  numbers,  having  been  published  within 
the  calendar  year,  the  first  number  of  volume  II  was  issued  about  the  first  of 
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the  following  January,  and  thereafter  the  numbers  appeared  regularly  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter. 

As  I  have  said,  the  three  distinguished  ornithologists  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  title-page  of  the  Bulletin,  as  Associate  Editors,  had  no  actual 
part  in  editing  the  journal.  They  gave  its  scientific  merit  their  generous 
endorsement.  Nevertheless,  the  Editor’s  responsibilities  did  not  rest  wholly 
on  his  own  shoulders.  The  Committee  on  Publication,  created  in  the  edit¬ 
orial  re-organization  that  followed  after  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  at  once  became  an  important  part  of  the  Club’s  organization,  and 
when  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  revised  in  the  following  winter,  it 
was  given  permanent  status.  The  members’  view  of  its  importance  is  shown 
by  the  wording  of  the  Constitution:  “The  Officers  of  the  Club  .  .  .  together 
shall  form  a  Committee  on  Publication  and  also  a  Board  for  the  management 
of  the  concerns  of  the  Club,  to  be  called  the  Council,  of  which  the  Secretary 
shall  be  the  Clerk  ex  officio.’^  Obviously  the  “concerns  of  the  Club”  in  gen¬ 
eral  were  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  the  affairs  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  Committee’s  activities — the  ‘Publishing  Committee,’  it  commonly 
was  called — were  all-embracing.  It  had  entire  control  of  the  Bulletin, — of 
its  affairs  large  and  small,  and  it  attended  diligently  to  them  all.  It  was  a 
very  busy  committee.  Of  all  the  matters  it  dealt  with,  doubtless  the 
most  important  was  a  critical  examination  of  contributions  offered  for  pub¬ 
lication.  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  its  word  was  final.  The  Editor,  himself,  had 
no  power  to  gainsay  its  decisions.  This  limitation  never  disturbed  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  Committee,  for  Mr.  Allen’s  extreme  natural  modesty  made  him 
always  ready  to  defer  to  its  judgement.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  an  autocrat. 

The  Committee  met  when  and  where  it  could,  sometimes  after  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  a  Club  meeting,  at  others,  if  some  matter  were  pressing,  at  the 
earliest  time  the  members  could  be  got  together,  and  usually  at  Mr.  Brewster’s 
or  some  other  member’s  house.  The  meetings  were  quite  informal,  and  con¬ 
ducted  amid  much  tobacco  smoke;  Mr.  Allen’s  cigars  were  of  the  blackest. 
To  us,  by  the  way,  he  always  was  ‘Mr.  Allen’ — he  did  not  receive  his  honorary 
doctorate  until  after  he  left  Cambridge.  In  this  easy,  but  by  no  means 
careless,  fashion  items  of  business  were  discussed,  and  acted  on;  available 
sources  of  good  articles  to  fill  the  pages  were  considered;  and,  unless  it  already 
had  been  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Club,  every  contribution  offered  for 
publication  was  read  aloud  by  the  Editor,  listened  to  critically,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  before  it  was  accepted.  There  were  no  exceptions:  every 
book  review,  every  short  field-note,  was  subjected  to  the  same  searching 
scrutiny.  Here  occasionally  came  some  of  the  rare  instances  where  the  Com- 
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mittee  over-ruled  the  Editor.  I  have  known  him  present,  with  approval,  a 
communication  he  had  received  for  the  Bulletin,  whereupon  a  keen-witted 
critic  pounced  on  a  weak  point,  discussion  followed,  and  by  vote  it  was 
rejected.  Mr.  Allen  always  accepted  the  verdict,  a  little  surprised  but 
unperturbed. 

The  Committee’s  oversight  did  not  end  when  an  article  was  once  accepted. 
Galley  proofs  were  passed,  from  hand  to  hand,  around  the  Committee,  and 
each  member  noted  on  them  corrections  or  queries  that  occurred  to  him. 
Purdie — ever  conscientious  and  modest — used  red  ink  and  a  fine  pen,  that  he 
might  be  held  responsible  for  his  own  comments,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
given  undue  weight.  He  little  realized  that  they  were  apt  to  be  the 
most  important.  It  was  excellent  editorial  training  for  us  all. 

Of  course  there  were  times,  especially  in  the  summer,  when  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  assemble  the  Committee,  and  the  Editor  had  to  act  independently. 
Even  then,  if  a  serious  question  arose,  there  was  often  one  or  another  of  the 
Committee  members  within  reach,  to  share  the  responsibility  of  a  decision. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  Editor  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  grew 
more  accustomed  to  their  work, — as  the  Committee  came  more  and  more  to 
trust  the  Editor’s  judgement,  and  the  Editor  acquired  an  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  Committee’s  views  and  standards,  the  necessity  of  constant  meetings 
lessened,  oversight  was  relaxed,  contributions  that  could  not  be  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  sometimes  went  to  the  printer  without  the  Committee’s  scrutiny. 

The  publication  of  the  Bulletin  continued  serenely  and,  on  the  whole, 
uneventfully,  until  late  in  i88i  Mr.  Allen  was  overtaken  by  illness  that  largely 
incapacitated  him  throughout  the  following  winter  and  in  March  sent  him  to 
Colorado  for  a  change  of  climate.  The  editorial  work  fell  upon  Mr.  Brewster, 
and  when,  in  the  early  spring,  the  call  of  friendship  and  the  lure  of  collecting 
in  an  unfamiliar  fauna,  led  Mr.  Brewster  to  join  Mr.  Allen,  the  responsibility 
came  into  the  still  more  inexperienced  hands  of  the  present  writer.  But  each 
of  us,  in  turn,  spared  no  effort,  and  Mr.  Allen,  critical  and  anxious,  expressed 
himself  well  pleased  with  the  results.  The  next  autumn  Mr.  Allen  returned 
to  Cambridge,  took  up  the  reins  again,  and  carried  on  the  work  for  what 
proved  to  be  the  last  year  of  the  Bulletin’s  life. 

The  failure  in  Mr.  Allen’s  health  had  been  gradual,  and  for  us  the  time 
had  been  not  without  anxiety.  The  members  of  the  Club  felt  that,  under  their 
control  and  Mr.  Allen’s  editorship,  the  Bulletin  had  attained  a  high  level  from 
which  under  no  circumstances  must  it  be  allowed  to  fall.  They  had  not  spared 
effort  to  make  it  scientific,  accurate,  impartial,  and  impersonal,  and  it  would 
be  a  disaster  if  the  standards  they  had  set  should  be  weakened.  The  future 
of  Mr.  Allen’s  working  strength  just  then  seemed  none  too  secure,  and  they 
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faced  with  no  light  hearts  the  possibility  of  having  to  carry  on  the  Bulletin 
without  him.  But  no  alternative  was  to  be  thought  of.  They  had  among 
them  no  one  of  eminent  name  to  put  forward  as  Editor,  yet  within  the  Commit¬ 
tee  they  hoped  there  was  sufficient  ability  to  do  the  work.  The  Club  was  well 
aware  that,  if  the  Bulletin  should  fall  from  Mr.  Allen’s  weakening  hands.  Dr. 
Elliott  Coues  stood  more  than  ready  to  stretch  out  his  own  to  grasp  it,  but 
the  Bulletin  belonged  to  the  Club,  not  to  any  individual,  and  the  members  felt 
that  Dr.  Coues,  with  all  his  brilliancy,  was  not  the  type  of  man  to  maintain 
the  standards  the  Club  had  set.  Happily,  the  skies  brightened,  for  Mr.  Allen’s 
health  improved,  and  the  Bulletin’s  affairs  went  on  tranquilly  until  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union  arose  and  the  Bulletin,  perforce,  came  to  an 
end. 

The  Bulletin’s  finances  were  always  so  straitened,  and  the  journal’s  very 
existence  depended  so  precariously  upon  them,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
glance  at  the  few  facts  we  know  of  them,  incomplete  though  they  are.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  22,  1877,  contain  a  summary  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  Report  for  1876,  showing  that  the  total  expense  for  printing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  volume  I  of  the  Bulletin  were  $322.57.  The  subscriptions  yielded 
$265.57.  The  deficit  of  $57.00  was  met  by  drawing  upon  subscriptions  received 
for  volume  II. 

The  Treasurers’  accounts  prior  to  1879  ^^e  not  to  be  found,  and  an  elab¬ 
orately  arranged  mailing-list,  that  does  survive,  begins  only  with  the  year  1878. 
Consequently,  how  the  Bulletin  prospered  during  those  first  years,  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture.  The  receipts  from  subscribers  in  1876  indicate  that  they 
numbered  not  far  from  270.  How  many  there  were  the  next  year,  we  can  only 
surmise,  but  we  know  that  the  number  of  pages  printed  was  increased,  and 
that  in  1878  the  Club  was  encouraged  to  double  the  size  of  each  number  and 
to  raise  the  subscription  price  to  two  dollars.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  that 
second  year,  1877,  the  subscription  list  was  at  its  longest.  In  1878  the  sub¬ 
scribers  numbered  249,  and  in  the  five  years  that  followed  the  figures  varied 
between  229  and  240.  To  these  are  to  be  added  copies  sold  by  dealers  and 
those  sent  to  Honorary  Members,  to  editors  for  review,  and  in  exchanges. 
Altogether,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  circulation  of  the  Bulletin  was  not 
far  from  300. 

Four  times  a  year  there  came  a  day  that  tested  the  loyalty  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer.  The  Club’s  treasury  could  afford  no  outlay  that  it  was  possible  to  avoid, 
and  when  the  printer  delivered  the  edition  of  the  Bulletin  at  his  door,  then  it 
was  the  Treasurer’s  duty,  with  his  own  hand,  to  get  it  ready  for  mailing,  and 
that,  too,  with  the  utmost  despatch.  Experience  had  taught  him  to  address 
the  wrappers — mailing  envelopes  were  yet  unknown — well  in  advance,  but 
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the  rolling  and  sealing  of  each  copy  in  its  wrapper  was  a  long  evening’s  drudg¬ 
ery,  never  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure.  Yet  the  labor  did  not  always 

prove  as  heavy  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Henry  Purdie  had  a  way  of 
discovering  with  uncanny  accuracy  just 
when  the  Bulletins  were  likely  to  arrive, 
and  of  then  dropping  in,  with  his  most 
casual  manner,  for  a  social  call.  Seeing 
the  busy  scene,  of  course  he  doffed  his 
coat  and  went  to  work. 


At  the  time  the  publication  of  the 
Bulletin  finally  was  decided  upon,  in  the 
beginning  of  1876,  the  Club  had  but  half  a 
dozen  members.  It  was  natural  that 
they  should  try  to  increase  their  num¬ 
bers.  Active  recruiting  added  eighteen 


JOHN  MURDOCH 


to  the  ranks  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
but  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  the 
door  open  wide,  some  came  in  who  brought 
little  strength  to  the  Club.  Six  of  the 
new-comers,  in  fact,  left  in  the  following 
year,  and,  for  one  reason  or  another,  as 
many  more  were  gone  within  three  or 
four  years.  Of  all  the  eighteen  the  only 
ones  who  took  an  active  and  leading 
share  in  the  Club’s  affairs  were  J.  A. 

Allen  and  John  Murdoch.  Murdoch 
was  a  Graduate  Student  at  Harvard, 
and  educational  work  took  him  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Cambridge  after  four  Charles  foster  batchelder 
years,  but  for  three  of  those  four  he  held  the 

ofifice  of  Vice  President.  Kindly,  energetic  and  quick-witted,  with  a  logical 
scientific  mind,  he  filled  a  large  place.  Many  years  later,  returning  to  Boston,  with 
interest  unabated,  he  rejoined  the  Club,  and  continued  in  it  until  his  death. 
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Experience  perhaps  taught  caution  in  considering  candidates  for  member¬ 
ship.  For  a  long  time  thereafter  few  were  admitted.  Of  members  who  took 
active  part  in  the  doings  of  the  Club, 
new  ones  in  1877  were  C.  F.  Batchelder, 

C.  W.  Townsend  and  Jonathan  Dwight, 

Jr., — all  Harvard  undergraduates, — and, 
in  1878,  another  undergraduate,  John 
Jeffries,  followed  immediately  by  his  elder 
brother,  William. 

From  the  time  of  his  admission  John 
Jeffries  held  a  prominent  place  among 
us,  in  the  Club  meetings,  and  later  in  the 
Publishing  Committee,  as  well.  His  log¬ 
ical,  penetrating  mind,  his  devotion  to 
truth,  his  utter  fearlessness,  and  his 
warm-heartedness  gave  him  much  in¬ 
fluence.  It  was  a  sad  loss  to  the  Club 


when  his  lamentably  early  death  ended 
his  ornithological  activities. 

Ever  since  he  entered  the  Club, 
William  Jeffries’  membership  has  been 
one  of  untiring  loyalty,  and  throughout 
the  years  the  Club  has  owed  immeas¬ 
urably  much  to  the  unfailing  wisdom  of 
his  counsels. 

Dwight,  a  sophomore  at  the  time, 
was  already  an  experienced  and  earnest 
egg-collector.  Coming  among  us,  he 
quickly  made  intimate  friends.  In  the 
three  years  he  was  in  the  Club,  his  grasp 
of  ornithology  deepened  and  expanded, 
and  by  the  time  he  graduated  and  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York,  the  subject  had  become  so  absorbing  that  in  after 
years  no  other  interest,  however  impelling,  could  long  hold  him  from  it. 
Through  1877  and  1878  the  membership  remained  almost  stationary, 
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hardly  varying  from  twenty-three,  with  an  average  attendance  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  between  seven  and  nine.  Up  to  the  end  of  1877,  if  Brewster  was 
at  home,  the  meetings  usually  were  held  in  the  same  attic  room  in  his  father’s 
house  where  the  Club’s  founders  first  had  gathered.  Its  eastern  windows 
looked  out  into  the  branches  of  one  of  the  great  European  lindens  that  shaded 
the  old  house.  The  house  and  that  tree  have  gone,  but  others  of  the  lindens 
are  standing  today  around  the  house  that,  in  later  years,  William  Brewster 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one.  I  can  remember  still  the  steepness  of  the 

back-stairs,  but  our  legs  were  young,  and 
the  abundant  knowledge  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  those  older  experienced  men  . 
would  have  drawn  us  to  far  more  in¬ 
accessible  spots  than  Brewster’s  pleasant 
quarters. 

At  this  time  the  newcomers  I  have 
named  were  apt  to  find  at  the  meetings 
Mr.  Allen,  Brewster,  Deane,  Purdie,  and 
Murdoch.  Bailey  had  moved  to  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  the  Treas- 
urership  of  the  Club  had  fallen  into  the 
worthy  hands  of  Ruthven  Deane.  With 
them  might  usually  be  seen  Abbott 
Frazar,  a  bold  and  enterprising  young 
collector,  who  had  not  yet  become  a 
professional  taxidermist,  and  Lemuel 
Woodward,  an  all-round  naturalist,  an 
able  student,  then  in  the  Lawrence  Scien¬ 
tific  School  and  headed  for  medicine.  C.  B. 
Cory  occasionally  was  there,  and  sometimes  Professor  C.  E.  Hamlin,  more  a 
geographer  than  an  ornithologist,  who,  under  a  dry  and  rather  elderly  exterior, 
concealed  some  warm  enthusiasms.  Once  in  a  while  not  often  —there  dropped 
in,  together,  two  undergraduates,  H.  D.  Minot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  us  looked  on  the  two  a  little  askance.  We  recognized  their 
ability,  but  both  seemed  a  bit  too  cocksure  and  lacking  in  the  self-criticism  that, 
in  our  eyes,  went  with  a  truly  scientific  spirit.  But  they  were  young — and  so 
were  we! 

In  Brewster’s  rather  frequent  absences  other  members  played  host  to  the 
Club.  In  the  early  years  often  these  meetings  were  held  at  the  Deane  house 
on  Sparks  Street,  at  least  once  or  twice  at  Scott’s  on  Berkeley  Street,  and  some¬ 
times  in  John  Murdoch’s  commodious  room  in  the  Harvard  College  Yard, 
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where  he  was  a  proctor  in  Grays.  It  was  there  that  I  went  to  my  first  meeting, 
and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  wall  covered  with  frightful,  savage 
weapons  that  a  seafaring  uncle  had  brought  home  from  the  South  Seas.  It  was 
my  first  glimpse  of  Murdoch’s  interest  in  ethnology,  a  field  in  which  later  he 
was  to  do  notable  work. 


In  the  winter  of  1877-1878  what  was  popularly  known  as  the  ^Sparrow 
War’  was  at  its  height,  in  Massachusetts,  at  least.  This  was  a  long  and 
fiercely  fought  dispute  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits — economic  and  aesthetic 
—of  the  House  Sparrow,  as  an  addition  to  our  fauna.  It  is  of  interest  in  this 
history  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Club,  as  an  organization,  came  in 
any  way  before  the  public. 

When  the  Sparrow  first  appeared  in  and  about  Boston,  there  were  per¬ 
sons,  of  ready  faith  in  any  new  remedy, — they  always  are  plenty, — who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  creature’s  habits,  assumed  at  once  that  here  we 
had  a  certain  cure  for  a  pest  of  canker-worms  with  which  the  land  was 
then  afflicted. 

To  the  better-informed  the  matter  was  serious,  indeed.  Removed  from 
its  natural  enemies  at  home,  and  not  yet  encompassed  here  by  new  ones,  the 
House  Sparrow,  once  it  had  got  a  foot-hold,  multiplied  at  an  extraordinary 
rate.  Its  shrunken  numbers  today  make  that  rising  tide  almost  incredible  in 
retrospect.  It  was  driving  out  the  native  birds.  Bird  lovers  of  the  day  saw 
the  Bluebirds  and  House  Wrens  and  Tree  Swallows  disappear  almost  over 
night  from  suburban  gardens  before  the  belligerent  Sparrow,  and  they  saw, 
too,  that  other  small  birds  were  retreating  from  the  presence  of  the  rude 
invader.  The  glaring  evidence  before  their  eyes  was  not  open  to  dispute, 
and  the  canker-worm  argument  for  the  Sparrow,  with  but  a  scanty  support 
in  facts,  appealed  not  at  all.  But  could  the  public  be  educated  to  see 
the  truth,  and  could  the  increasing  tide  of  Sparrows  be  turned  back  in  time 
to  bring  our  birds  again  into  the  gardens  that  were  rightfully  theirs  ? 
Meanwhile,  misguided  ones  were  enjoying  feeding  the  Sparrows,  and  muni¬ 
cipal  ignorance  was  supplying  nesting-boxes  on  Boston  Common,  and  slaughter¬ 
ing  the  enemies  nature  was  bringing  forward  for  their  control.  The  Boston 
City  Forester  attested  that  eighty-nine  Northern  Shrikes  and  five  hawks 
had  been  shot  under  his  direction  on  the  Common  and  other  parks  in 
Boston  during  the  winter  of  1876-1877. 

It  so  happened  that  among  the  early  sponsors  of  the  bird  was  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer.  No  man  in  Boston  at  the  time  was  better  known  to  the 
general  public  as  an  ornithologist.  He  possessed  a  stubborn  loyalty  toward 
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any  cause,  once  he  had  espoused  it,  he  had  a  ready  pen,  and  he  did  not  avoid 
controversy.  If  it  were  to  be  taken  into  court,  the  Sparrow’s  advocate  was 
prepared.  In  Boston  the  campaign  was  carried  on  actively  in  the  news¬ 
papers — a  favorable  battle-ground  for  Dr.  Brewer,  for  he  obviously  had 
friends  in  Boston  newspaper  offices,  dating  back,  no  doubt,  to  the  time  when 
he  was  connected  with  them  as  an  editor  and  as  a  Washington  correspondent. 

In  the  newspaper  articles  and  letters  there  was  so  much  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  fact,  and  misleading  argument,  that  at  last  truth-loving  ornithologists 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  the  Club  decided  to  devote  a  meeting  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Sparrow,  when  all  the  available  evidence,  pro  and  con,  might 
be  brought  forward,  discussed  and  weighed,  and  the  results  set  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  regular  meeting  of  January  28,  1878,  was  chosen  for  the  occasion. 
To  be  sure  that  both  points  of  view  should  be  duly  represented.  Dr.  Brewer — 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Club,  though  rarely  to  be  seen  at  a  meeting 
— was  written  to,  and  urged  to  be  present. 

When  the  Club  assembled,  all  but  six  of  the  twenty-three  enrolled  members 
appeared,  but  Dr.  Brewer  was  not  among  them.  Apparently  discretion 
forbade  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  the  session 
resolved  itself  into  a  largely  one-sided  experience  meeting.  It  was  of  course 
impossible  to  bring  together  there  all  the  existing  evidence  regarding  the 
Sparrow.  In  fact  little  of  what  was  presented  was  formally  prepared.  Yet 
so  much  was  laid  before  the  meeting  that,  on  grounds  of  lack  of  space,  the 
Boston  papers  had  ample  excuse,  if  they  wanted  it,  for  refusing  to  print  it  all. 
This  might  have  been  foreseen,  for — it  was  credited  to  Dr.  Brewer’s  influence 
—the  Boston  newspaper  offices  were  distinctly  unsympathetic  toward  the 
Sparrow’s  critics.  One  or  two  papers,  only,  printed  part  of  the  evidence,  con¬ 
densed  or  curtailed.  Full  publicity  was  not  to  be  had  at  home,  but  in  New 
York  that  unfortunately  short-lived  weekly,  ‘The  Country,’  printed  the  report 
in  extenso,  covering  a  number  of  pages. 

The  published  reports  of  the  Club’s  action  seemed  to  be  more  than  Dr. 
Brewer’s  self-control  could  bear.  In  the  ‘Boston  Advertiser’  a  letter  over  his 
signature,  and  in  other  papers  various  anonymous  communications,  appar¬ 
ently  written  or  inspired  by  him,  committed  the  fatal  indiscretions,  not  only 
of  distorting  facts,  but  of  trying  to  malign  the  Club,  implying  that  its 
members  were  merely  a  group  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible  boys.  This  was 
too  much  even  for  the  peaceful  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  and  he  took  up  his  pen. 
The  ‘Boston  Journal’  and  the  ‘Boston  Transcript’  could  not  well  avoid 
printing  letters  from  a  man  of  his  official  standing. 

To  the  Journal  he  wrote:  “My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  what 
purports  to  be  an  editorial  in  your  issue  of  March  14,  entitled  ‘History  Repeat- 
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ing  Itself,’^  in  which  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Nuttall  Ornitholo¬ 
gical  Club  as  a  body,  as  well  as  to  some  of  its  members  individually.  Neither 


^  [From  the  Boston  Journal,  March  14,  1878] 

History  Repeating  Itself 

A  legend  not  so  ancient  as  to  be  immemorial  tells  of  certain  tailors  of  Toodle 
street,  London,  who  in  grand  eloquent  resolves,  spoke  of  themselves  as  “we  the 
people  of  England.”  Not  long  ago  another  association  of  overmodest  young 
gentlemen,  comprising  lads  fitting  for  college  and  undergraduates,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  others  a  few  years  their  seniors,  undertook  to  settle  “the  sparrow  question” 
for  the  entire  nation.  Not  content  with  enlightening  one  another  with  their  mature 
experiences,  the  youths  rushed  into  print  and  kindly  gave  to  an  unappreciative 
world  an  “official”  report  of  their  words  of  wisdom. 

One  youth  of  “sweet  sixteen,”  who  aspires  to  become  erelong  a  Harvard 
Freshman,  informs  the  rest  of  mankind  that  the  sparrow  must  not  be  judged  of 
as  a  bird  of  the  city.  The  country  is  the  place  wherein  to  ascertain  its  natural 
character.  European  authors,  who,  in  their  benightedness,  have  all  spoken  of 
this  fowl  as  exclusively  a  bird  that  frequents  villages,  towns  and  cities  are  hereby 
notified  to  seat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  our  brilliant  discoverer,  and  invited  to 
mend  their  record. 

There  was  another  youth  of  sophomore  rank  and  of  even  more  remarkable 
precosity  and  intuitive  instincts.  He  had  lived  all  his  long  life  several  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Boston  Common.  The  hours  he  can  have  spent  thereon  cannot  take 
long  to  count.  When  the  sparrows  were  introduced  there  in  1868  he  may  have 
been  at  the  mature  age  of  seven  or  eight  years!  With  a  modesty  even  surpassing 
that  of  the  Toodle  tailors  this  youth  tells  of  his  long  experience.  He  knows  to  a 
bird  just  how  many 'there  were  on  the  Common  in  1868,  and  laughs  to  scorn  the 
incompetent  experts  who  were  in  charge  of  those  grounds  before  he  was  born. 
They  are  only  policemen,  and,  therefore,  are  “not  competent  witnesses.”  Three 
of  our  most  experienced  ornithologists,  who  have  lived  half  a  century  in  full  sight 
of  our  Common,  and  venture  the  opinion  that  our  native  birds  are  increasing  there, 
but  our  youth  wants  words  to  express  his  scorn  of  their  incompetence,  as  compared 
with  his  own  vast  superiority  as  an  experienced  judge! 

A  third,  also  sophomoric,  draws  upon  an  equally  vivid  imagination  for  his 
facts.  He  tells  the  world  that  when  he  was  in  Egypt — at  what  age  he  does  not  tell 
— he  saw  the  house  sparrow  devouring  grain,  &c.  How  long  has  this  species  been 
known  to  be  an  Egyptian  bird  ?  He  has  also  seen  sparrows  persecuting  little 
Chippies,  birds  that  on  Boston  Common  live  on  the  best  of  terms  with  these  “fero¬ 
cious  foreigners,”  and  has  even  known  them  to  mob  unto  death  big  woodpeckers, 
and  so  on. 

In  this  meridian  these  marvellous  stories  from  our  precocious  youths  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  either  a  deep  or  a  lasting  impression.  As  a  small  pebble  cast 
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the  ideas,  the  similes,  nor  the  phraseology  of  the  article  are  new,  having  done 
service  repeatedly  in  other  Boston  newspapers  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  a 
similar  connection.  Therefore  the  inference  is  natural  that  they  have  eman¬ 
ated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  single  source.”  After  testifying  to 
the  competency  of  the  members’  evidence,  presented  at  the  Club’s  meeting, 
he  went  on:  “What  they  are  reported  to  have  said  by  the  would-be  defenders 
of  the  house  sparrows  is  another  matter,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  statement 
that  has  emanated  from  that  source  in  relation  to  what  was  said  by  members 
of  the  Club  at  the  meeting  or  in  the  ‘official’  report  of  the  discussion,  that  is 
not  a  gross  misrepresentation  .  .  .  This  persistent  misrepresentation,  appear¬ 
ing  now  under  the  editorial  sanction  of  a  leading  Boston  daily,  seems  to  call 
for  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  direct  and  malicious  attack  upon  the  Club  itself.  ” 
The  rest  of  the  letter  tells  of  eminent  ornithologists  connected  with  the  Club 
and  contributing  to  its  Bulletin,  and  of  the  care  taken  to  bring  impartial  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  meeting. 


into  the  water  makes  an  ever  widening  disturbance,  so  their  ripple  has  spread 
until  the  New  York  Tribune  is  reached  by  its  fading  circle.  That  journal  essays 
to  teach  a  lesson  from  the  romances  of  our  young  Illuminati,  The  “official”  is 
enlarged  upon  by  a  writer  whose  ear  marks  are  unmistakable.  From  him  we 
learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  this  Club  is  composed  of  “eminent  naturalists”— 
names  not  mentioned.  The  article  even  alleges  charges  against  the  “interloper,” 
which  the  “Nuttalls”  neglected  to  mention,  and  repeats  the  Munchausen  story 
about  the  fifty  species  that  once  dwelt  on  Boston  Common  but  dwell  there  no 
longer.  It  parades  the  absurdities  of  one  M.D.  that  the  sparrows  are  “carni¬ 
vorous”  (!)  and  quotes,  in  the  next  line,  from  another  M.D.  to  the  effect  that  it 
eats  only  buds,  grain  and  seeds,  apparently  not  noticing  that  one  of  these  extra¬ 
vagances  squarely  contradicts  and  neutralizes  the  other. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  spring  time  is  close  at  hand.  The  return  of  the 
birds  is  soon  to  come.  In  a  month’s  time  those  of  us,  if  any  there  are,  whose  nerves 
have  been  unduly  shaken  by  this  alarmingly  awful  array  of  imaginative  state¬ 
ments,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  all  our  bluebirds, 
all  our  chipping  sparrows,  all  our  robins,  orioles,  swallows,  martins,  etc.,  are  or 
are  not  driven  from  our  fair  city.  Friends  of  ours,  who  ought  to  know,  tell  us  that 
our  native  birds  are  increasing  and  are  not  diminishing,  that  the  number  of  species 
on  the  Common  have  nearly  tripled  since  the  squirrel  age  (1856),  and  that  the 
individuals  of  one  or  two  kinds  have  nearly  quintupled.  We  will  wait  and  see 
which  are  right,  our  boys  or  our  old  men. 

[Dr.  Brewer,  a  few  weeks  later,  disclaimed  any  share  in  the  authorship  of  this 
article,  but  internal  evidence  of  this  and  other  contributions  to  Boston  papers  made 
well-informed  readers  more  than  sceptical  of  his  denial.] 
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To  the  Transcript  he  said:  “In  consequence  of  the  various  false  and 
injurious  statements  respecting  the  character  of  the  Nuttall  Club,  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  this  and  other  Boston  newspapers,  in  which  the  Club  has 
been  referred  to  contemptuously  as  a  body  of  Cambridge  ‘juveniles,’  ‘preco¬ 
cious  boys,’  ‘over-modest  youths,’  and  in  other  terms  of  similar  import,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  briefly  in  your  columns  just  what  the  Nuttall  Ornithological 
Club  is.”  He  went  on  to  tell  of  the  national  character  of  the  Bulletin,  with 
Baird  and  Coues  as  Associate  Editors,  of  the  scientific  standing  of  the  members, 
very  casually  mentioning  Dr.  Brewer  as  one  of  them,  and  ending  with  mention 
of  the  soundness  of  the  evidence  submitted  at  the  meeting  and  a  brief  reference 
to  the  Boston  papers’  “purported  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  Club” 
that  “have  been  most  unfair  and  misleading,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  gross 
misstatement  of  what  was  actually  said.” 

After  these  letters  the  newspaper  offices  in  Boston  apparently  concluded 
that  the  Club  was  not  a  good  target,  and  even  the  defense  of  the  Sparrow  sub¬ 
sided.  Mr.  Allen’s  directness  had  finished  the  campaign. 

Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  a  leader  in  the  nation-wide  crusade  against  the 
Sparrow,  and  tireless  in  the  cause,  entered  late  into  the  Boston  fight.  When 
he  did  so,  and  was  opposed  to  Dr.  Brewer,  there  seemed  to  be  a  trace  of  per¬ 
sonal  warmth  in  the  encounters  that  made  one  feel  they  might  not  be  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time.  Each,  to  be  sure,  was  a  willing  and  a  clever  fighter. 

The  clashes  between  them  took  place,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the 
Club’s  domain,  yet  two  letters  in  the  Club’s  archives,  written  by  Dr.  Coues 
toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  seem  worth  reproducing;  to  the  survivors 
of  the  war  they  bring  back  clearly  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  fought,  the 
characters  of  these  two  champions,  and  most  vividly  the  exceeding  skill  of  Dr. 
Coues’s  sword-play.  The  first  was  written  to  Mr.  Purdie,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Club;  the  second,  which  was  enclosed  in  it,  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Brewer. 


Washington,  Mar.  22,  1878 

Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  enclose  to  you,  as  Secretary  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological 
Club,  the  following  circumstances,  which  I  respectfully  request  you  to 
lay  before  the  Club,  for  its  consideration  of  what  action,  if  any,  may  be 
deemed  proper  and  advisable. 

About  a  week  ago  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brewer,  begging  to 
be  informed  respecting  the  authorship  of  an  article  entitled  “History 
repeating  itself.”  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Brewer  that  he  was  in  “no 
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way  responsible”  for  the  article;  and  furthermore  that  he  “had  not 
read”  the  report  of  the  Club  on  the  Sparrow  question. 

I  then  addressed  to  Dr.  Brewer  the  letter  which  I  now  enclose  to 
you.  This  letter  he  returned  to  me  without  a  word. 

I  would  submit  to  the  sense  of  the  Club,  first,  that  Dr.  Brewer’s 
statements,  if  literally  true,  are,  in  point  of  fact,  in  my  opinion,  unvera- 
cious  in  so  far  as  they  are  calculated  to  mislead  and  deceive  respecting 
the  real  source  of  the  article  mentioned;  secondly  that  his  action  in 
returning  my  letter  unanswered,  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  one  member  of  the  Club  to  another. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Elliott  Coues. 

H.  A.  Purdie,  Esq. 

Secy.  N.  O.  C. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Washington,  Mar.  19,  1878 

Dear  Doctor — 

I  am  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  you  have  not  read  the  Nuttall 
Club  Report  on  the  sparrows — even  more  surprised  than  I  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  you  did  not  appear  to  defend  your  birds  at  that  critical  junc¬ 
ture,  when  they  certainly  needed  an  advocate.  It  is  a  relief  to  me  to 
know,  also,  that  you  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  anonymous  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  Club,  attributed  by  some  to  you,  and  respecting  the 
authorship  of  which  you  will  doubtless  be  questioned.  Whoever,  then, 
wrote  the  sarcastic  slanders,  must  have  been  hard  up  for  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  wretched  interlopers,  if  he  could  find  nothing  to  say 
excepting  abuse  of  the  Club  for  containing  some  young  men. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Elliott  Coues 


The  letters  were  considered  at  two  meetings  of  the  Club,  and  were  laid  on 
the  table.  Perhaps  the  members  felt  that  Dr.  Coues  was  not  in  need  of  redress. 

The  action  of  the  Club  probably  was  of  slight  effect  on  the  Sparrow’s 
future.  Regardless  of  the  ornithologists’  attitude,  the  bird  was  sure  to  grow 
unpopular.  But  its  newspaper  supporters  had  less  to  say,  and  the  Boston 
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community  learned,  for  a  moment,  that  there  was  a  local  organization  of 
ornithologists  that  possibly  carried  some  weight. 

Following  his  marriage  in  1878,  Mr.  Brewster  occupied  a  house  at 
61  Sparks  Street,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  it  was  there  that  the  Club  usually 
met,  until  the  building  of  his  private  museum  in  1887.  His  hospitality  to  the 
Club  was  unfailing.  The  house — outwardly  unchanged  today — is  the  south¬ 
ernmost  of  a  red-brick  block  of  four;  they  were  well  built,  the  rooms  high- 
studded,  with  the  dignity  and  lack  of 
beauty  of  the  period.  His  study,  where 
the  meetings  were  held,  was  on  the  second 
floor,  at  the  head  of  the  front  stairs,  a 
good-sized  back  room  somewhat  narrowed 
in  effect  by  ‘bird-cans’  that  covered  all 
the  northern  wall.  It  held  us  comfortably, 
for  we  seldom  were  more  than  seven  or 
eight— the  nominal  membership  was  under 
twenty  most  of  the  time.  When,  occasion¬ 
ally,  ten  or  a  dozen  turned  up,  it  was 
rather  close  packing.  Our  coming  must 
have  been  something  of  a  nuisance  to  the 
household,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it, 
nor,  as  a  rule,  of  the  household  itself,  save 
when  Mrs.  Brewster’s  little  dog — pro¬ 
fanely,  we  called  him  ‘Tinkler,’  for  the 
silver  bell  he  bore — trotted  in  on  a  tour  of 
investigation. 

When  Mr.  Brewster  was  not  in 
Cambridge, — he  often  was  away  on  collecting  trips, — the  Club,  perforce,  met 
elsewhere,  but  definite  record  is  lacking  of  where  these  meetings  were  held.  The 
Club’s  minutes  always  recorded  the  name  of  the  presiding  officer,  but  never  the 
place  of  meeting;  private  diaries,  that  might  help,  seem  to  be  non-existent;  and 
the  few  surviving  members  can  recall  little  that  bears  on  this  point.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  meetings  were  at  Mr.  Allen’s  house  at  No.  79  North  Avenue  (now 
included  in  Massachusetts  Avenue),  one  of  a  block  of  small  brick  houses  on  the 
western  side  of  the  street,  half  a  mile  or  so  north  of  Harvard  Square.  Once  or 
twice  the  Club  met  at  my  home,  and  on  occasion  one  or  two  other  members 
may  have  acted  as  host. 

In  1879  several  names  dropped  from  the  membership  list,  but  only  one 
of  them  had  been  active  in  the  Club — Lemuel  Woodward,  in  later  years  a 
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prominent  physician  in  Worcester.  At  that  time  the  strenuous  work  oi  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  demanded  all  his  attention.  In  the  same  year  the 

Club,  suspending  its  unwritten  rule  that 
no  one  younger  than  a  college  freshman 
was  eligible  to  membership,  elected  a 
schoolboy,  one  of  the  youngest  members 
ever  admitted, — Henry  Spelman.  He  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  active  ones. 

The  next  year  brought  changes.  A 
teaching  opportunity  took  Murdoch  away. 
Dwight  graduated  from  college  and  went 
home  to  New  York.  Ruthven  Deane, 
entering  his  brother’s  business  in  Chicago, 
left  a  gap  that  could  not  be  filled.  His 
position  as  Treasurer  was  taken  by  C.  F. 
Batchelder,  who  was  succeeded  as  Vice 
President  by  John  Jeffries.  Townsend, 


whose  interest  in  ornithology  apparently 
had  not  yet  become  deep-rooted,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Club.  Among  the  few 
new  members  that  year  were  ‘Nat’ 

Francis,  almost  a  genius  at  nest-hunting, 
genial  and  interesting  at  the  Club  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  Bangs  brothers,  insepar¬ 
able,  Ned  and  Outram.  None  among 
us  had  the  inspired  vision  even  to  dream 
what  the  latter  had  before  him.  We 
knew  him  as  a  youthful  boxer,  as  a  keen 
quail-shooter,  we  saw  his  dazzling  waist¬ 
coats,  but  no  wild  imagining  could  have 
pictured  the  all-embracing  systematic 
knowledge  of  birds  and  the  great  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  building,  that  together  have  added  to  the  fame  of  a  great  museum. 
In  the  three  years  that  followed  (1881-1883)  the  membership  suffered  no  im¬ 
portant  losses.  Two  new  members  came  in,  both  of  whom  took  prominent  place 
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in  the  Club, — Arthur  Chadbourne,  a  Harvard  freshman,  and  Charlie  Lamb 
of  Cambridge,  a  young  and  keen  naturalist. 


From  the  time  the  Bulletin  was  started,  there  seldom  was  lack  of  orni¬ 
thological  matter  to  lill  the  evening  at  each  meeting.  Articles  and  notes  offered 
for  publication,  read  before  the  Club  and  critically  discussed,  were  apt  to  leave 
little  time  for  the  reporting  of  any  but  the  most  important  of  the  members’ 
own  experiences.  Consideration  of  these  contributions  became  to  such  an 
extent  the  usual  routine  of  the  meetings 
that  the  members  felt  no  need  of  pre-  ” 

paring  formal  papers  of  their  own  for  the 
evening’s  entertainment.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  seemed  presumptuous  to  have 
brought  forward  anything  of  the  sort, 
unless  its  originality  entitled  it  to  a 
place  in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs — meetings 
where  we  listened  with  interest  to  the 
results  of  others’  work,  our  critical  facul¬ 
ties  stimulated  by  the  pleasant  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  little  responsibility,  and  with 
no  previous  effort  of  preparation  on  our 
own  part, — lasted  until  the  Bulletin  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  autumn  of  1883. 

After  that  it  seemed  strange  at  first  that 
the  supply  of  papers  to  be  read  at  the 
meetings  had  stopped  short.  For  a  year 
or  two  we  often  had  Mr.  Allen  with  us, 
but  he  took  no  manuscript  from  his  pocket.  We  were  suddenly  without  any 
organized  plan  for  occupying  ourselves,  and  adjustment  to  the  changed  condition 
was  not  an  easy  matter.  'Phis  dearth  of  something  to  fill  the  meetings  and  the 
want  of  a  fixed  meeting-place  may  have  been  reasons  for  a  serious  lack  of  attend¬ 
ance — frequently  there  was  no  quorum — that  developed  in  1883  continued 
for  several  years.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  not  a  wholly  new  experience.  In  1879 
several  of  the  weekly  meetings  had  failed  to  draw  a  quorum,  but  at  that  time 
such  an  event  was  so  unusual  that  it  may  have  been  the  cause  of  a  great  change 
that  came  then  in  the  Club’s  habits:  weekly  meetings  were  given  up.  On  January 
5,  1880,  the  By-Laws  were  amended,  to  read:  “Regular  Meetings  of  the  Club 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  and  third  Monday  evenings  of  each  month  from  October 
ist  until  June  15,  inclusive,  unless  when  suspended  by  a  vote  of  the  Club.” 
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If,  indeed,  fuller  meetings  were  the  Club’s  purpose,  little  was  accomplished 
for  careful  statistics  show  but  slight  change  in  the  attendance. 

The  situation  in  1883  was  stated  with  entire  directness  in  the  minutes 
of  June  2.  “This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Club  since  Feb.  19th,  the  calls 
for  the  regular  meetings  not  bringing  together  a  quorum.  During  a  part  of 
the  period,  however,  no  calls  for  meetings  were  issued,  it  being  understood 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  several  members  from  the  State  [three  of  us  were 
in  California],  it  was  useless  to  try  to  hold  meetings.” 

The  state  of  things  in  the  winter  of  1883  was  so  discouraging,  even  to 
Brewster,  that  he  almost  despaired  of  the  Club’s  future; — it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  less  than  ten  years  old,  that  there  were  only  about  fifteen 
members,  and  several  of  them  were  away  at  the  time.  In  a  letter  of  February 
loth  he  wrote  me: — “The  home  members,  with  the  exception  of  Purdie  and 
Allen,  don’t  seem  to  care  a  hang  whether  the  Club  and  its  organ  live  or  die. 
We  had  our  third  blank  meeting  last  Monday;  only  four  members  present.  I 
often  feel  tempted  to  go  to  work  on  a  plan  I  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time, 
one  which  includes  the  dissolution  of  the  Club  and  the  organization  of  a  new 
association  which  shall  consist  only  of  persons  who  care  enough  about  orni¬ 
thology  to  do  their  share  of  the  work.  When  you  return  I  mean  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you.  An  American  Ornithologists’  Union,  limited  to,  say, 
twelve  members,  could,  I  think,  be  made  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a 
very  strong  institution.” 

It  seems  not  impossible  that  some  similar  ideas  may  have  evolved 
at  about  the  same  time  in  the  fertile  mind  of  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  but  I  have  no 
definite  evidence  to  that  effect.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  Allen,  Coues 
and  Brewster  planned  diligently  during  the  next  few  months,  and  in  the  end 
produced  an  organization  that  was  much  expanded,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
from  Brewster’s  original  conception. 

If  a  digression  be  permissible,  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  cor¬ 
recting  a  wide-spread  error.  It  may  never  be  known  from  whose  misguided 
imagination  first  came  the  statement  that  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union 
was  in  some  fashion  the  offspring  of  our  Club.  With  varying  phraseology, 
the  assertion  has  been  made  so  often — always  by  writers  who  had  no  first¬ 
hand  knowledge — that  it  has  almost  become  an  established  tradition.  It  is 
fully  time  that  the  myth  should  be  exploded.  The  fact  is  that  the  Club  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  inception  of  the  plan  of  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  with  the  actual  birth  of  the  Union.  Not  only  was  it  not  consulted 
by  the  men  who  originated  the  scheme,  but  the  members  as  a  whole 
were  entirely  unaware  of  it.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  organization 
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of  the  Union  was  signed  by  J.  A.  Allen,  Elliott  Cones  and  William  Brewster, 
and  but  three  or  four  members  of  the  Club  were  among  the  ornithologists  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  Probably  no  one  of  these  had  known  much,  if  anything, 
of  what  was  being  planned,  and  certainly  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Club  the  pro¬ 
posed  institution  came  as  an  entire  surprise.  Indeed  the  Club,  in  general, 
felt  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the  new-born  Union,  especially  when  it  was  asked 
— and  by  pressure  of  circumstances  rather  unwillingly  compelled— to  give  up 
publishing  the  Bulletin,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  Union’s  plans  for  a 
similar  publication  of  its  own. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Allen  was  largely  responsible  for  the  wrong 
impression  that  spread  abroad.  In  his  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Union 
(on  pages  221  to  226  of  volume  VIII  of  the  Bulletin)  he  emphasized  somewhat 
unduly  the  connection  with  the  Club  of  the  signers  of  the  invitation.  To  each 
signer’s  name  was  attached  the  office  he  held  in  the  Club,  but  Dr.  Coues’s 
‘Associate  Editorship’  did  not  extend  beyond  the  title-page  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  the  other  two  were  acting  as  private  individuals,  not  as  officers  of 
the  Club.  Mr.  Allen’s  intention,  no  doubt,  was  to  show  the  responsibility 
and  standing  of  each  man,  but  it  was  an  idle  effort,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  forty- 
odd  ornithologists  to  whom  the  invitation  went,  the  names  alone  of  Allen, 
Coues  and  Brewster  carried  more  weight  than  could  be  got  from  any  local 
organization.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  article,^  concerning  the  relations 
of  the  Club  to  the  Union,  he  certainly  strained  the  facts,  to  say  the  least, 
for  the  Club  looked  upon  the  Union  as  quite  foreign  to  itself.  On  Mr.  Allen’s 
part,  the  will  may  have  been  father  to  the  thought,  and  it  should  be  realized, 
too,  in  regard  to  his  impressions  of  the  members’  attitude,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
prominent  position  in  the  Club,  Mr.  Allen’s  acquaintance  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  them  never  was  really  intimate. 

The  error  as  to  the  Union’s  parentage  may,  too,  have  been  somewhat  due 
to  the  fact  that,  in  starting  The  Auk,  the  Union  took  over  all  it  could  of  the 
Bulletin — the  Editor,  the  arrangement  of  contents,  style  of  typography  and 
of  paper.  It  even  was  clearly  suggested  that  it  might  willingly  take  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Club’s  Treasury,  as  well,  for,  without  its  Bulletin,  presumably  the 
Club  had  no  further  raison  d’etre.  But  the  Club,  with  no  desire  for  adopted 
parenthood,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  play  the  role  of  a  Phoenix.  In 


^  This  is  what  he  said:  “The  two  organizations  being  virtually  one  in  interest 
and  purpose, —  the  later  being  to  some  extent  an  outgrowth  of  the  earlier, —  and 
necessarily  identical  in  membership  in  so  far  as  can  be  the  case  where  a  greater 
includes  a  lesser.  .  .  .  ” — At  the  time,  however,  the  Union  had  opened  even  its 
outer  doors  to  but  three  fifths  of  the  Club’s  members. 
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spite  of  Mr.  Brewster’s  somewhat  pessimistic  outlook  of  not  so  long  before,  it 
was  well  aware  that  it  had  still  its  own  life  to  live. 

In  1884  and  1885,  with  some  of  the  members  absent,  or  absorbed  in  pro¬ 
fessional  studies,  and  the  evenings  no  longer  occupied  in  listening  to  Bulletin 
articles,  attendance  still  continued  to  suffer,  and  less  than  half  of  the  regular 
meetings  were  held.  The  Treasurer’s  scrupulous  conscience  may  have  been 
responsible,  under  these  circumstances,  for  two  votes  passed  on  November 
24th  of  the  latter  year:  “that  the  annual  assessment  on  members  of  $1.00  be 
suspended  for  one  year,”  and  that  “all  unpaid  past  annual  assessments  be 
remitted.”  A  week  later  the  Club  dealt  with  the  general  situation  by  voting 
“that  the  meetings  of  the  Club  be  informal  until  further  notice.” 

From  the  difficulty  of  gathering  together  on  fixed  dates  a  quorum  of  five 
from  a  group  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  busy  men  of  diverse  occupations, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  that  ornithology  was  moribund  among  them  in  these 
years.  That  was  far  from  being  the  case.  During  this  time  Mr.  Brewster 
made  a  point  of  being  at  home  on  Monday  evenings  to  any  one  who  might 
drop  in.  Purdie  and  Spelman  and  Chadbourne  and  I  perhaps  were  his  most 
frequent  visitors,  but  by  various  other  ways  the  members  were  in  touch  with 
one  another.  Active  collecting  was  being  carried  on  by  some,  and  the  pages 
of  the  Auk  testify  to  the  activity  of  nearly  half  of  them.  We  were  keen  to  better 
the  technique  of  collecting  and  were  keeping  the  gunsmiths  busy,  working  out 
improved  collecting  weapons.  Museum  storage  cases,  too,  we  developed,  step 
by  step,  to  greater  security  and  convenience.  Brewster  and  I  were  giving  much 
attention  to  both  these  subjects,  and  Chadbourne’s  brilliant  inventive  mind 
contributed  not  a  little  to  our  successes.  Our  intimacies  deepened,  and  alto¬ 
gether  they  were  not  unfruitful  years. 

From  time  to  time  minor  changes  have  come  in  the  Club’s  habits,  but  the 
practice  of  holding  the  meetings  on  Mondays  seems  an  immutable  one — it  was 
so  in  the  beginning,  and,  to  most  of  us,  so  it  always  has  been.  But  even  this 
has  not  been  an  absolute  fixture.  At  some  time  in  the  unrecorded  later 
months  of  1874  Saturday  night  seemed  a  better  one  to  come  together,  and  the 
meetings  were  held  then  for  about  two  years.  Yet  Monday  appears  to  have 
had  some  unexplainable  advantage,  and  they  returned  to  it:  on  October  21, 
1876,  it  was  “voted  to  hold  the  weekly  meetings  hereafter  on  Monday  evenings 
at  7.30.”  So  it  might  have  continued  indefinitely,  but  for  the  dull  times  of  the 
middle  ’eighties,  when  scanty  attendance  often  threatened  a  quorum.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1884,  the  day  of  meeting  was  shifted  to  Tuesday.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  social  organization  in  Cambridge,  meeting  on  Mondays, 
proved  such  a  lure  to  some  of  our  younger  members  that  the  half- somnolent 
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Club  was  forced  to  give  way  for  the  moment.  Four  years  later,  however,  it 
returned  to  its  Mondays,  and  the  merits  of  that  day  have  held  us  ever  since. 

The  rising  tide  of  bird  protection  that  began  in  the  middle  of  the  ’eighties 
had  far-reaching  effects  on  ornithology  and,  inevitably,  on  the  Club.  The 
movement  at  first  was  not  without  some  fanatical  leaders,  loudly  vocal,  who, 
ignoring  the  vast  slaughter  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes  and  the  pot-hunt¬ 
ing  of  the  immigrant  foreigner,  turned  their  attention  especially  to  that  more 
shining  mark,  the  scientific  collector.  John  Burroughs,  for  instance,  wrote 
that  ornithologists  were  among  the  birds’  worst  enemies,  and  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  “skin-collector  should  be  put  down  either  by  legislation  or  with  dogs 
and  shot-guns.”  The  hysteria  aroused  among  the  more  emotional  of  the 
uninformed  public  was  extraordinary,  and  under  the  breaking  storm  the  more 
timid  of  the  ornithologists  laid  away  their  guns.  Brewster,  with  a  prudent 
eye  to  the  future,  quietly  devoted  the  summer  of  1886  to  diligent  collecting  of 
the  commoner  birds  about  Concord,  where  he  was  living,  feeling  that  it  might 
be  his  last  chance  to  fill  out  his  series. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  it  was  natural  for  many  new-comers  into 
ornithology  to  content  themselves  with  the  opera-glass.  Modern  field-glasses 
were  yet  to  be,  but  it  was  a  way  of  approach  to  the  subject  that  drew 
an  increasing  number  of  amateurs.  Some  of  them  doubtless  would  have 
found  collecting  a  little  too  strenuous.  The  exacting  labor  of  preparing  good 
bird-skins,  especially  after  a  hard  day  in  the  field,  called  for  men  of  serious 
purpose.  Though  indolence,  of  course,  was  a  factor,  some  of  the  new  recruits 
unquestionably  were  greatly  influenced  in  their  choice  of  method  by  the 
spreading  opposition  to  the  taking  of  bird-life.  Feeling  on  the  subject  was 
strong,  though  a  little  illogical,  for  unfortunately  it  did  not  extend  to 
the  lives  of  mammals  or  reptiles,  creatures  less  immediately  appealing  to  the 
aesthetic  sense.  The  instance  might  be  cited  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Club,  an  ardent  rabbit  hunter,  who  bitterly  deplored  the  violent  death  of  a 
bird. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  spirit  of  hostility  toward  bird-collect¬ 
ing — rather  actively  voiced,  though  it  was — brought  the  members’  work  in  this 
field  to  an  end.  Collecting  still  went  on  vigorously  at  the  hands  of  some  of  us, 
though  it  so  happened  that  at  about  this  time  the  starting  of  work  in 
their  professions  forced  several  of  the  younger  members  to  lay  it  almost  com¬ 
pletely  aside.  Recently  taken  skins  still  were  examined  at  the  meetings, 
and  the  call  for  tangible  evidence  forced  even  such  extremists  as  Faxon 
or  Bolles  on  occasion  to  borrow  fire-arms  and  thereafter  substantiate  a 
surprising  statement. 
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This  change  in  methods  of  field  work  which,  nevertheless,  did  come  with 
some  suddenness,  brought  new  conditions  into  the  Club  meetings.  ‘Opera- 
glass’  observers,  whose  experience  had  given  them  self-confidence,  laid  their 
reports  before  the  older  members  who  were  used  to  seeing  the  evidence 
in  hand.  The  latter’s  wholesome  scepticism  had  an  educative  effect  on  some 
of  the  new  school;  others  failed  to  profit.  Meanwhile  those  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ‘proof  by  the  gun,’  began  to  take  up  the  improved  field-glasses  that 
soon  were  being  made,  and  to  discover,  a  little  to  their  surprise,  how  much 
might  be  learned  without  a  gun. 

Then  at  once  arose  the  question  of  ‘sight  records.’  The  phrase,  itself, 
perhaps  had  its  birth  at  the  time.  Fortunately  for  the  Club,  it  always  had 
maintained  the  practice  of  frankly  questioning  a  doubtful  statement,  an 
unwritten  Club  law  that  stood  it  in  good  stead  in  those  days.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  at  times  a  love  of  peace  restrained  a  little  the  speech  of  observer 
and  of  critic.  Perhaps  this  was  just  as  well,  for  the  problem  of  the  acceptance 
of  such  evidence  was  not  to  be  solved  in  a  day,  and  its  constant  presentation 
before  us,  in  ever  varying  form,  at  least  was  profitable.  Even  today  optimis¬ 
tic  attempts  to  lay  down  rules  may  help  chiefly  in  visualizing  the  question, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  difficulty  often  lies  not  in  testing 
the  observed  facts,  but  in  dealing  with  the  observer’s  mind. 

Although  the  conditions  affecting  the  Club,  that  had  prevailed,  were 
little  changed  until  the  autumn  of  1887,  half  a  dozen  formal  meetings  were 
held  during  1886,  and  at  the  first  of  these  a  new  enterprise  had  its  beginning. 
A  special  meeting  was  called  on  January  26th,  “to  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Brewster  on  the  migration  of  birds.”  The  paper  met  an  appreciative  recep¬ 
tion;  its  facts  and  theories,  well  told,  were  novel  and  interesting.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  Club,  it  was  too  long  for  the  pages  of  the  Auk.  At  the  time  we  felt 
quite  competent  to  undertake  publication,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of 
the  Auk  we  had  bound  ourselves  not  to  maintain  any  publication  that  might 
compete  with  it.  Suddenly  we  saw  before  us  an  open  field,  in  no  way  com¬ 
petitive,  the  publication  of  serious  scientific  papers  too  long  for  the  limited 
space  of  a  periodical.  The  plan  seemed  worth  while  and  entirely  feasible,  and 
in  the  following  March,  Mr.  Brewster’s  paper,  ‘Bird  Migration,’  was  issued 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  quarto  Memoirs  of  the  Club.  Following  the  practice 
of  the  Bulletin,  it  was  edited  by  the  almost  over-careful  hand  of  Mr.  Brewster, 
himself,  with  some  critical  glances  from  other  members  of  the  Council. 

For  the  greater  part  of  1886  and  1887  I  can  tell  little  of  the  Club’s  affairs 
from  personal  recollection,  for  during  most  of  that  time  I  was  in  Europe,  but 
the  records  of  those  years,  kept  by  the  careful  hand  of  Dr.  Chadbourne,  then 
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Secretary,  show  that  few  formal  meetings  were  held.  In  fact,  almost  a  year 
passed — November  26,  1886,  to  November  15,  1887 — without  a  single  meet¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  1887  was  a  most  important  year  for  the  Club,  for  it  was 
then  that  Mr.  Brewster  built  his  private  museum.  In  planning  it,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  one  of  his  purposes  was  to  provide  a  satisfactory  meeting- 
place  for  the  Club.  He  placed  the  building  directly  behind  his  new  Brattle 
Street  house,  with  an  entrance  to  it  from  a  side  street,  Riedesel  Avenue.  One¬ 
storied,  built  of  red  brick,  and  essentially  fireproof,  it  was  well  suited  to  his 
needs.  Entered  through  a  vestibule,  the  museum  proper  was  a  long  oblong 
room,  high  enough  to  carry  a  gallery,  and  lighted  by  windows  high  in 
the  walls.  Its  sides  were  lined  with  storage  cases,  large  ones  on  the  floor, 
most  of  the  small  ones  in  the  gallery.  In  the  middle  of  one  side  a  large  open 
fireplace  added  cheerfulness  to  an  otherwise  well  warmed  building.  Backing 
on  to  the  museum,  and  opening  from  the  vestibule,  was  a  good-sized  study, 
windows  and  desk  at  one  end,  a  fireplace  at  the  other,  the  walls  filled  nearly 
to  the  ceiling  with  bookshelves.  In  the  museum  the  growth  of  his  collection 
soon  filled  the  further  end  of  the  main  floor,  but  ample  room  remained  open 
for  our  meetings.  The  scene,  when  the  Club  assembled,  comes  vividly  before 
our  eyes.  By  a  carved  oak  table  near  the  big  log  fire  sat  the  President,  Mr. 
Brewster.  Facing  him  in  a  long  irregular  horseshoe  were  the  members. 
Occasionally  at  a  full  meeting  we  overflowed  into  stray  corners.  ]\Ir. 
Brewster  always  had  a  cigar;  the  rest  of  us  smoked  or  not.  In  season  there 
was  apt  to  be  a  heaping  bowl  of  apples  within  reach.  Other  comfort  for  the 
inner  man  was  not  looked  for. 

The  meetings  were  orderly.  In  the  Chair  at  a  Club  meeting  Brewster’s 
Jove-like  presence,  his  deliberate  manner  and  his  judicial  attitude  of  mind, 
gave  him  an  impressiveness  that  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  No  one  took 
liberties.  Save  in  the  most  animated  discussion,  the  speakers  addressed 
the  Chair.  Indeed,  thanks  to  his  well-ordered  and  ready  memory,  Brewster’s 
store  of  knowledge  was  so  instantly  available  that  discussion  not  rarely  became 
a  dialogue  between  him  and  the  speaker. 

From  the  Club’s  beginning  until  his  death  in  1919,  the  most  fundamental 
thing  in  its  life  was  William  Brewster.  All  things  centred  around  him.  Look¬ 
ing  back  upon  those  days,  the  older  members  invariably  picture  him  as  presid¬ 
ing  at  the  meetings.  Yet  the  Club  records  show  that  in  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  he  was  absent  from  a  majority  of  them.  Seldom  did  he  miss  a  meet¬ 
ing  when  he  was  in  Cambridge,  but  often  he  was  away.  Autumn  or  late 
spring  at  Lake  Umbagog,  collecting  trips  to  Florida  or  the  Carolinas,  longer 
visits  to  England,  accounted  for  many  of  his  absences.  After  1898  much  of 
the  autumn  and  spring  he  spent  in  an  old  farmhouse  he  had  acquired  in  Con- 
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cord,  and  in  his  later  years  he  made  repeated  visits  for  his  health  to  Bethel, 
Maine. 

When  he  was  present,  the  meetings  went  with  a  livelier,  more  confident 
step,  though  the  Club  was  far  from  asleep  when  he  was  missing.  We  lacked 
his  presence  and  we  had  not  his  unfailing  well  of  knowledge  to  draw  from,  but 
we  were  a  contented  little  democracy,  and  were  always  learning  something 
from  one  another.  The  difficulty  we  have  in  realizing  that  he  was  not  with 
us  almost  all  the  time,  shows  clearly  the  influence,  the  very  great  influence,  he 
had  upon  the  Club  and  upon  us  all.  He  might  happen  to  be  out  of  reach  for 
the  moment:  it  made  no  difference,  he  was  none  the  less  the  centre  of  the  Club’s 
life.  His  attitude  toward  any  question,  his  opinions,  affected  always  our  views 
or  actions  very  much  as  if  he  were  speaking  face  to  face.  It  is  really  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  what  an  extent  his  personality  permeated  the  whole  Club. 

Toward  the  end  of  1887  the  meetings  awoke  to  a  new  life.  In  the  museum 
the  Club  had  found  an  ideal  home,  and  a  plan  for  the  evening’s  occupation  was 
invented  in  which  every  member  could  take  part.  On  November  15th  ‘The 
following  vote  was  passed:  That  certain  species  be  selected  at  each  meeting 
and  discussed  by  the  members  present;  and  that  the  discussion  be  practically 
limited  to  the  distribution  of  the  birds  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  That  the 
Secretary  keep  as  full  minutes  as  possible  of  the  discussion.”  At  the  next 
meeting  discussion  began,  with  the  grebes,  and  at  successive  meetings  each 
Massachusetts  species  was  taken  up  in  systematic  order,  and  the  members 
related  such  bits  of  their  own  experience  as  seemed  of  interest.  Few,  to  be 
sure,  took  the  trouble  to  bring  transcripts  from  their  journals,  and  generalized 
recollections  made  up  much  of  what  was  told.  Yet  it  was  profitable  to  com¬ 
pare  one’s  own  experiences  with  others,’  and  we  all  broadened  our  knowledge. 
The  discussions  were  not  allowed  to  crowd  out  other  matters,  such  as  fresh 
field  notes;  indeed,  occasionally  there  was  a  meeting  at  which  they  were  not 
taken  up.  But  they  served  as  a  piece  de  resistance;  always  one  could  be  sure 
that  the  meeting  would  not  be  empty  of  interest.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
exhaust  the  subject:  the  end  of  the  list  was  not  reached  for  two  years  and  a 
half.  The  notes  contributed  did  not  always  relate  to  distribution,  and  they 
were  not  wholly  restricted  to  Massachusetts.  The  many  pages  of  minutes 
that  the  diligent  Secretaries  filled,  contain  a  good  deal  that  is  too  indefinite,  or 
too  fragmentary,  to  be  of  great  value,  but,  scattered  through  them,  much  is 
recorded  that  is  of  permanent  importance. 

During  the  dull  years  of  1884  to  1887  there  was  little  change  in  the  mem¬ 
bership,  yet  in  that  time  there  came  into  the  Club  two  young,  but  noteworthy, 
members,  Fred  Kennard  and  Joe  Goodale.  And  for  a  time  Bradford  Torrey 
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brought  to  the  meetings  his  personal  charm  and  his  standards  of  exact 
tion.  But  Torrey  was  a  man  of  solitary  tastes:  he  could  not  endure 
Our  gatherings  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
oppressed  him,  and  after  a  couple  of 
years  we  saw  him  no  more.  It  was  a 
greater  loss  than  the  members  realized. 

Goodale,  active  in  the  field  and  prominent 
in  the  Club  for  a  few  years,  soon,  like 
many  another,  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex  of  medical  work. 

Kennard,  it  may  be  needless  to  say, 
held  a  prominent  place  throughout  his 
many  years.  He  was  so  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  energy  that  he  put  life  into  every¬ 
thing  he  touched;  no  one  could  meet  him 
for  a  moment  without  being  awakened 
and  stimulated;  his  penetrating  intelli- 
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gence  and  tireless  persistence  brought 
success  in  field  investigations  that  others 
would  not  have  attempted;  and  each  of 
these  characteristics  contributed  to  his 
important  influence.  In  his  personal 
relations  his  straightforwardness,  his  un¬ 
failing  kindness  and  generosity,  his  tender 
heart,  made  him  exceptionally  beloved, 
and  with  these  qualities,  inspiring  them, 
he  had  that  rarest  of  blessed  gifts,  un¬ 
quenchable  youth. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Brew^ster’s  museum 
became  the  established  meeting  place,  for 
several  successive  years  there  were  im¬ 
portant  accessions  to  the  membership. 
Foremost  among  them,  at  the  end  of  1887,  came  Frank  Bolles.  Bolles’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Club  was  great  from  the  moment  he  entered  it.  Physically  some¬ 
what  conspicuous,  with  a  physique  powerful  rather  than  graceful,  mentally 
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he  was  always  so  alert  that  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  whatever  company  he 
might  be  in.  His  most  fundamental,  and  most  obvious,  quality  was  his 

earnestness.  He  fully  believed  that  what 
he  was  doing  was  worth  while.  In  his 
field  work,  to  an  exceptional  degree,  he 
concentrated  his  attention  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  hand  and  brought  to  bear  on  it, 
too,  a  remarkable  ingenuity  in  experi¬ 
ment.  He  was  among  the  first  to  record, 
watch  in  hand,  every  action  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  missing  nothing,  scorning  nothing, 
however  minute.  The  ready  command 
of  language,  simple,  vivid  and  concise, 
that  he  showed  in  presenting  with  equal 
exactness  the  results  of  his  work,  well 
illustrated  his  character.  In  the  meet¬ 
ings  his  stimulating  presence,  his  active 


mind,  brought  fruitful  discussion.  Among 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  then,  his 
memory  is  singularly  fresh,  although  he 
was  in  the  Club  but  half  a  dozen  years 
when  a  sudden  pneumonia  cut  short  his 
career  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 

The  next  year  (1888)  added  to  our 
list  four  names  that  were  destined  to  be¬ 
come  well  known  to  ornithologists — Mont¬ 
ague  Chamberlain,  Cleveland  Bent,  Gerrit 
Miller  and  Walter  Faxon.  As  an  orni¬ 
thologist,  Chamberlain’s  knowledge  was 
not  very  deep,  but  what  he  knew  was  at 
everyone’s  disposal,  and  many  a  better- 
endowed  naturalist  might  envy  his  ability 
to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  younger  men  about  him.  In  the  Club  his  unfail¬ 
ing  energy  and  his  discretion  gave  him  an  active  part  in  its  affairs.  Always 
he  made  friends,  and  his  friends  always  had  cause  to  remember  his  kindly 
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deeds.  Bent-  was  a  Harvard  senior,  and  with  us  but  a  few  months  before 
graduating  and  leaving  Cambridge,  yet  even  in  that  short  time  he  had  taken 
such  a  place  that  he  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  Miller  from  boyhood  had  an 
absorbing  interest  in  natural  history.  Coming  into  the  Club  even  before  he 
entered  college,  his  grasp  of  scientific  matters  put  him  far  above  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  in  the  half  dozen  years  he  was  with  us  his  serious  attitude  was 
equalled  only  by  his  activity.  Walter  Faxon,  tall,  spare  and  dark,  with  a  bril¬ 
liant,  cynical  smile,  was  officially  a  curator  of  Crustacea  and,  for  a  time,  a  teacher 
of  zoology  in  Harvard  College,  but  his 
keen  and  restless  mind,  his  ready  adapt¬ 
ability  and  wide-reaching  enthusiasms, 
carried  him  into  many  fields.  I  am  not 
sure  what  contacts  in  early  middle  age 
brought  him  into  ornithology.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  was  an  active  figure  among 
us,  but,  like  Torrey,  he  did  not  like  a 
crowd,  and  some  of  us  perhaps  did  not 
quite  satisfy  his  intellectual  standards. 

Eventually  he  left  the  Club. 

At  the  beginning  of  1890  George 
Mackay  joined  us.  An  ardent  sports¬ 
man,  who  always  had  studied  seriously 
the  game  he  pursued,  he  had  at  that 
time,  in  his  early  middle  age,  a  remark¬ 
ably  full  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  New  England  birds  that  frequent 
salt  water.  He  brought  a  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge  none  of  the  rest  of  us  possessed. 

Deliberate  and  careful  in  his  statements,  yet  a  most  genial  companion,  he  was 
a  great  addition  to  our  ranks. 

During  the  ’nineties  the  Club’s  membership  grew  rapidly.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1890  there  were  a  couple  of  dozen  members;  by  1900  the  number  had 
doubled.  During  that  time  some  fifty  new  members  were  elected,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  Harvard  undergraduates,  most  of  whom,  graduating,  soon 
went  their  several  ways.  Meanwhile,  active  in  the  field,  they  contributed 
much  to  the  Club.  Of  all  that  came  on  the  stage  in  those  years,  mention  can 
be  made  of  but  a  few  of  the  more  prominent.  The  winter  of  1890  gave 
us  Frank  White  and  Rodman  Peabody,  both  Cambridge  boys  not  yet  in  col¬ 
lege.  Much  interested,  and  keen  observers,  they  well  justified  their  early 
admission,  and  their  zeal  did  not  fail.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  pressure 
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of  responsibilities  finally  forced  Peabody’s  resignation,  but  through  busy  years 
White’s  spare  moments  constantly  have  been  given  to  ornithology,  and  the 

important  collection  of  birds  that  he 
continuously  has  developed,  and  has 
given  to  St.  Paul’s  School  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  and  his  List  of  the 
Birds  of  Concord  are  monuments  to  his 
careful  work.  Distance  has  not  kept 
him  from  the  meetings,  and  his  wise 
judgement  shown  today  in  the  Club’s 
Council  hardly  needs  mention.  Later 
this  year  several  more  young  men  were 
taken  in — among  them  W.  Pearce  Coues 
and  Frank  Hitchcock.  Ever  increasing 
responsibility  in  his  profession  of  sur¬ 
gery,  in  time  brought  Coues’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  but  his  interest  survived,  and  twenty 


years  later  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  among  us  again.  Hitchcock, 
a  Harvard  senior,  was  in  the  Club  barely 
six  months,  but  his  outstanding  ability 
and  his  agreeable  personality  made  a 
lasting  impression.  In  later  years  the 
world  knew  him  as  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  who  accomplished  the  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  feat  of  establishing  our  parcels- 
post. 

Of  those  who  joined  us  in  1891  four, 
each  in  his  way,  became  prominent  in 
the  Club’s  life.  Carruth,  a  prosperous 
business  man,  at  the  age  of  forty  had 
just  taken  up  ornithology  for  an  outdoor 
hobby,  and  he  pursued  it  energetically  for  half  a  dozen  years  until  it  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  others  still  more  engrossing.  He  did  not  add  great  store  to  our 
knowledge  of  ornithology,  yet  he  was  a  valuable  member.  Social,  cheerful 
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and  active,  an  intelligent  organizer,  he  did  much  to  stimulate  the  Club,  and 
for  two  years  he  was  a  most  efficient  Vice  President.  Sylvester  Judd  was  a 
very  different  type.  A  Harvard  undergraduate,  of  delicate  physique,  handi¬ 
capped — but  to  a  surprisingly  slight  degree — by  the  recent  loss  of  an  arm,  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  brilliant  student,  with  an  absorbing  love  of  nature, 
and  a  gentle  charm  that  appealed  to  everyone.  Ralph  Hoffmann,  an  under¬ 
graduate  when  he  came,  remained  for  nine  years  until,  in  his  career  as  a  school¬ 
master,  he  removed  to  Kansas  City.  Of  tireless  energy,  a  careful  observer, 
possessing  an  unusually  orderly  mind, 
he  came  to  the  meetings  full  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  he  told  his  experiences  with  a 
definiteness  that  must  have  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  the  Secretaries.  His  active 
interest  in  the  Club’s  affairs  brought 
him  a  place  in  the  Council,  and  for  a  few 
months  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary. 

Robert  Walcott,  a  Harvard  freshman 
when  elected,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  younger  members 
while  he  was  in  college.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  the  study  and  practice  of 
law  necessarily  lessened  his  activities, 
but  in  spite  of  increasing  responsibilities 
his  interest  in  birds  and  in  the  Club  has 
remained  constant. 

As  I  have  said,  the  meetings  of  the 
Club  in  these  days  were  formal,  but  not 
too  rigidly  so,  for  the  presiding  officer  was  apt  to  drive  with  a  light  rein,  and 
an  impetuous  member  sometimes  forgot  to  address  the  Chair.  As  had  long 
been  the  practice,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o’clock,  or  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after,  by  the  President  or  the  Vice  President.  In  the  occasional  absence  of 
both,  the  Secretary  acted,  and  a  chairman  for  the  evening  was  chosen.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  corrected,  if  need 
be,  and  approved.  Nominations  for  membership  were  next  in  order,  and  then 
followed  voting  on  any  candidate  for  membership,  if  there  was  one,  who  had 
been  nominated  at  an  earlier  meeting.  A  ballot-box  with  shiny  white  and 
black  balls  was  passed  around.  Discussion  of  the  candidate’s  merits  was  rare; 
almost  it  was  felt  to  be  unseemly.  Each  of  us  dropped  in  a  ball.  The  black 
ones  seldom  were  used;  two  of  them  were  fatal.  The  President  scrutinized 
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the  contents  of  the  box,  and  announced  the  result.  Then  came  communica¬ 
tions  from  members,  usually  a  few  informal  field  notes,  and  after  them  the 
paper  of  the  evening,  if  there  were  one. 

Matters  of  miscellaneous  business  had  to  wait  their  turn  until  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  after  ornithology  was  exhausted — and  frequently  the  time,  too, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  members  made  it  necessary  for  the  meeting  to 
adjourn  at  ten  o’clock,  or  soon  after.  This  system  became  so  unsatisfactory 
that  in  December,  1892,  the  order  of  procedure  was  changed,  and  business 
matters  were  dealt  with  directly  after  the  balloting  for  members.  At  first 
sight  this  change  might  seem  too  trifling  to  be  worth  noting,  but  it  really  was 
a  serious  reform.  Business  could  be  handled  with  due  deliberation,  and  when 
it  was  disposed  of,  we  could  turn  our  thoughts  freely  to  problems  of  orni¬ 
thology.  The  new  arrangement  was  so  reasonable,  the  meetings  were  so 
much  improved,  that  it  never  has  been  changed. 

The  practice  of  adjourning  the  meetings  promptly  at  ten  o’clock,  rested 
on  common  consent — or  necessity,  for  in  those  days,  before  motors  existed, 
some  of  the  members  had  long  and  roundabout  journeys  home.  But  when 
the  meeting  was  not  long  drawn  out,  often  a  few  of  us  would  linger  to  discuss 
some  question,  and  Mr.  Brewster  would  get  out  specimens  to  solve  or  illustrate 
it.  The  minutes  flew,  and  at  last,  in  twos  and  threes,  we  scattered,  walking 
through  the  quiet,  dimly  lighted  streets,  the  Cambridge  members  to  their 
homes,  the  others  to  a  street-car  line,  Boston-bound,  some  with  yet  a  railway 
train  before  their  evening  was  ended. 

Early  in  1890  Bolles  read  to  us  about  his  ^Barred  Owls  in  Captivity,’  birds 
that,  for  a  time,  he  made  famous.  And  it  was  that  year  that  Mackay  began  his 
series  of  papers  on  birds  of  the  New  England  coast,  papers  filled  with  many 
years’  experiences  of  a  close  observer.  Brewster,  too,  gave  memorable  accounts 
of  the  habits  of  Elorida  Gallinules,  Canada  Jays,  and  the  Terns  of  Muskeget. 

In  the  next  two  or  three  years  Mackay’s  important  papers  continued  at 
short  intervals,  and  there  were  interesting  ones  by  Brewster  and  various  others. 
In  1892  Brewster  electrified  us  with  his  discovery  of  the  Flicker’s  feeding  its 
young  by  regurgitation.  This  was  then  practically  unknown,  and  it  seemed, 
in  a  way,  almost  epoch-making,  when  its  significance  was  grasped.  It  immedi¬ 
ately  set  other  eyes  to  watching,  and  we  know  now  that  this  habit  is  not  the 
Flicker’s  alone. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  Brewster’s  experience  was  Bolles’s  patient  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  the  feeding  habits  of  the  Sapsucker  in  the  field  and  in  captivity, 
although  the  paths  he  opened  have  lacked  followers.  We  listened  to  him, 
amazed,  as  he  convinced  us  that  young  Sapsuckers  could  live  for  three  or  four 
months  on  a  diet  almost  exclusively  of  sugars. 
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In  1893  the  Club’s  Constitution^  was  amended  to  bring  it  into  accordance 
with  changed  conditions.  After  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin  stopped,  for 
nearly  ten  years  the  offices  of  Corresponding  Secretary  and  of  Editor  were  sine¬ 
cures.  There  was  nothing  for  either  of  those  officers  to  do.  The  Club’s  first 
Memoir,  to  be  sure,  was  published  in  that  time,  but  at  the  moment  the  office 
of  Editor  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  the  Club’s  method  of  communal  editing 
well  sufficed.  Yet  the  offices  remained  on  the  statute-book,  for  they  afforded 
seats  on  the  Council,  and  the  four  active  officers  had  been  deemed  too  few  to 
pass  judgement  on  weighty  matters.  But 
the  two  idle  offices  were  an  anachronism; 
a  Council  even  of  six  was  now  thought 
hardly  representative  of  a  membership 
that  had  doubled — from  eighteen  to 
thirty-seven;  and  we  saw,  though  indeed 
but  dimly,  an  even  greater  growth  in 
the  years  to  come.  Consequently,  after 
mature  consideration  the  two  offices  were 
abolished,  and  five  Councillors,  without 
portfolio,  were  added.  The  action 
clearly  was  well  inspired,  for,  in  forty- 
odd  years,  among  our  critically  minded 
members,  I  never  have  heard  its  wis¬ 
dom  questioned. 

1893  brought  in  half  a  dozen  mem¬ 
bers,  among  them  Phelps  and  Sorn- 
borger,  both  Harvard  undergraduates, 
each  of  whom  held  the  office  of  Secretary. 

Sornborger  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  six  years  and  more.  He  was  a  silent,  hard-working,  rather  eccentric 
fellow,  whose  real  ability  never  was  fully  appreciated.  His  most  obvious  claim 
to  fame  rests  on  the  fact  that  on  a  collecting  trip  to  Newfoundland  he  had  the 
enterprise  to  visit  Funk  Island  and  to  gather  there  the  greatest  collection  of 
bones  of  the  Great  Auk  that  ever  came  into  the  hands  of  one  man. 

The  most  important  events  seldom  are  heralded  with  trumpets,  and  the 
Club  was  not  greatly  stirred  when,  at  the  last  meeting  of  1893,  it  elected  a  quiet 
young  man,  almost  too  modest,  who  signed  himself  Francis  H.  Allen.  It  could 
not  foresee  what  his  membership  was  to  mean  to  the  Club.  His  regular  at- 


^  It  was  by  an  amendment  in  1897  that  the  ‘Constitution  and  By-Laws’  be¬ 
came  the  ‘By-Laws.’ 
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tendance  at  meetings,  his  many  interesting  papers  and  careful  field-notes,  his 
self-sacrificing  services  as  Secretary,  as  Councillor,  and  for  many  long  years  as 

a  most  gracious  and  efficient  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  have  afforded  an  example  without 
parallel.  The  end  of  the  next  year 
brought,  among  others,  two  who  for  some 
years  took  prominent  places  in  the  Club, 
Lieutenant  Wirt  Robinson  and  R.  H. 
Howe,  Jr.  Howe  was  young,  bright,  brim¬ 
ming  with  energy,  ambitious,  eager  to 
seize  every  opportunity.  Robinson  was  a 
West  Pointer,  detailed  to  teach  military 
science  at  Harvard  College,  a  Virginian 
with  a  liking  for  all  outdoor  things.  He 
was  a  good  ornithologist,  but  all  natural 
history  appealed  to  him,  and  he  col¬ 
lected  mammals  and  lepidoptera  with 


equal  ardor,  and  generously  gave  his 
collections  to  whomever  might  use  them 
best.  A  gentleman,  charming  and  able, 
he  at  once  became  a  leader  among 
us,  and  great  was  our  regret  when, 
after  four  years  in  Cambridge,  he  was 
transferred  to  other  duties.  In  that 
time  he  had  held  office  as  Councillor 
and  as  Vice  President. 

Of  the  several  years  that  followed, 
each  one  brought  new  members,  chiefly 
Harvard  students,  some  of  them  leaving 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  Club;  a  very 
few  becoming  a  permanent  part  of  it.  wirt  robinson 

One  was  Charley  Paine,  an  enthusiastic  [issr?] 

sportsman,  quietly  reporting  at  the  meetings  many  bits  of  experience  from  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  he  was  the  same  man  whom 
we  saw  in  the  Harvard  pitcher’s  box,  tying  his  great  length,  after  the  fashion 
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of  pitchers  of  that  day,  into  incredibly  grotesque  knots  that  suddenly  straight¬ 
ened  out  with  results  which  made  the  fielders’  life  a  sinecure.  There  was 
Philip  McCook,  who  interrupted  his  law  studies  to  go  into  the  Spanish  War, 
one  of  the  ‘fighting  McCooks,’  that  famous  family  that  always  bred  soldiers 
and  naturalists.  Twenty  years  later,  in  France, — at  an  age  when  most  men 
would  be  at  home, — his  law  practice  abandoned,  he  led  his  men  through  one 
engagement  after  another  until,  severely  wounded  in  action,  he  was  forced  to 
retire.  He  well  earned  his  D.S.C.  Today  he  holds  an  eminent  place  on  the 
New  York  Bench. 

At  that  time,  also,  a  change  in  our 
By-Laws  enabled  us  to  welcome  back 
Dwight  and  Bent  whose  previous  mem¬ 
bership  had  ceased  by  reason  of  their 
leaving  Cambridge  on  graduating  from 
college.  In  1897  Frank  Balch  and  Walter 
Deane  appeared.  The  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  almost  automatically  took 
Balch  away  after  half  a  dozen  years, 
but,  to  our  good  fortune,  later  years 
brought  him  back  again.  Walter  Deane, 
primarily  a  botanist,  always  a  student 
of  what  occupied  his  attention,  on  be¬ 
coming  Mr.  Brewster’s  secretary  soon 
grew  actively  interested  in  ornithology, 
rapidly  acquired  much  knowledge,  and 
held  an  important  place  in  the  Club  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

Among  those  that  followed  were 
Glover  Allen  and  Henry  Bigelow.  Bigelow’s  interests  were  wider  than 
ornithology,  so  wide  indeed  that,  after  several  active  years,  he  passed  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  ornithology  and  eventually  included  in  his  grasp  the 
Seven  Seas  and  all  that  is  in  them.  Concerning  Glover  Allen,  who  never  speaks 
of  himself,  a  few  words  are  needed,  to  make  up  for  that  deficiency.  He  joined 
the  Club,  a  Harvard  sophomore.  Quiet  and  unassuming  always,  always 
dependable,  he  has  gone  on,  carrying  ornithology  in  one  hand,  mammalogy 
in  the  other,  gradually  becoming  a  learned  master  of  each,  and  invariably 
ready  to  help  with  his  learning  all  who  come  to  him.  In  1901  he  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Club;  long  years  he  served,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  been 
an  indispensable  member  of  the  Council.  But  of  all  he  has  been  to  the  Club, 
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this  is  not  the  time  to  speak,  for  his  major  share  in  its  affairs  had  not  begun 
in  the  period  with  which  I  am  dealing.  Some  future  historian  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  do  him  justice. 

In  1893  1894  formal  papers 

appeared  at  almost  every  meeting,  most 
of  them  later  reaching  a  larger  audience 
through  the  Auk.  Mackay,  Hoffmann, 
Kennard,  and  Phelps  were  the  most 
generous  contributors,  but  in  the  long 
days  of  spring  of  the  latter  year  Francis 
Allen,  always  awake  for  something  new, 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  waking 
hours  of  the  earlier  birds.  He  was  the 
first  to  give  it  exact  study,  and  he  aroused 
the  interest  of  every  one — even  of  those 
whose  habits  made  them  only  too  willing 
to  accept  the  facts  at  second  hand.  The 
most  important  communication,  however, 
laid  before  the  Club  in  a  long  time,  came 
when  Dr.  Dwight  presented  the  final 
results  of  his  long  study  of  the  Ipswich 
Sparrow.  Years  of  persistent  search  for 
its  breeding  grounds  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  had  led  him  at  last  to  success  the  previous  summer  at 
Sable  Island.  His  resulting  monograph  of  the  bird,  the  Club  gladly  accepted 
for  publication  as  its  second  Memoir.  A  more  exhaustively  thorough  account 
of  a  North  American  bird  perhaps  never  has  been  written. 

Enlarging  membership  again  in  1894  brought  needed  reforms  in  the  By- 
Laws.  Thereafter  candidates  for  office  were  nominated  by  ballot,  and  the 
election  of  members  was  vested  in  the  Council.  Another  change — in  the 
Treasurer’s  eyes  a  reform — raised  the  annual  dues,  that  for  nearly  twenty 
years  had  been  a  modest  dollar,  to  the  exorbitant  sum  of  double  that  amount. 
Expansion  in  our  numbers  inevitably  lifted  the  scale  of  living. 

In  the  next  four  or  five  years  a  considerable  number  of  papers  of  serious 
value  were  read  in  the  meetings,  but  most  of  them  apparently  did  not  reach 
publication.  Included  among  them  were  carefully  annotated  faunal  lists  and 
arduously  acquired  details  of  the  breeding  of  birds  of  prey.  The  fields 
explored  ranged  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Elorida,  but  little  news  was  brought 
from  lands  more  remote. 
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As  I  have  said,  all  through  the  ’nineties  the  membership  was  gradually 
increasing.  There  was  constant  change,  but  so  slight  that  w'e  hardly  were 
conscious  of  it.  New  members  were  elected;  members  resigned,  moved  away, 
or,  with  fading  interest,  lapsed  from  the  Club.  Sometimes  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents,  graduating  and  leaving  Cambridge  with  their  interest  and  activity  at 
their  height,  were  the  most  conspicuously  missed,  hut,  in  spite  of  these 
inevitable  losses,  almost  every  year  there  were  two  or  three  more  members 
than  before.  The  continuous  little  stream  of  new  life  did  much  to  keep  the 
waters  from  growing  stagnant.  It  brought 
new  ideas  and  new  points  of  view. 

In  the  years  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  fresh  subjects  of  discussion  came 
into  the  meetings.  Hunting  in  his  home 
covers  of  Bristol  County,  Bent  for  a 
moment  turned  his  attention  away  from 
the  Buteos  to  the  Warblers;  Henry  Bige¬ 
low  led  us  in  turn  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Labrador  and  Newfoundland; 

Hickman,  an  undergraduate,  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Nova  Scotia 
birds  gave  us  experiences  that  unfor¬ 
tunately  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
found  their  way  into  print;  Dwight  began 
his  exposition  of  plumage  sequences;  and 
Bent,  investigating  Dakota  birds,  brought 
much  that  was  new  about  their  breeding 
habits. 

At  a  meeting  in  March,  1902, 

Brewster  laid  before  us  his  discovery  that  the  red-legged  Black  Ducks  in  New 
England  were  subspecifically  distinct  from  the  more  familiar  form.  The 
occasion  was  eventful,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  persistent  and  animated 
controversy.  Brewster’s  conclusions  were  disputed,  and  the  Red-leg  was  long 
a  casus  belli  within  the  Club,  as  well  as  in  the  world  without.  The  campaign 
was  ended,  after  years,  by  an  article  in  which  Brewster  surprised  even  his 
intimates  by  the  brilliancy  of  a  closely  argued  polemic  that  completely 
discouraged  his  slightly  dogmatic  adversary. 

These  days  brought  us  members  that  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  George 
Deane,  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  three  of  them,  in  turn,  cheering  and 
wholesome  influences  in  the  Club,  was  always  an  interested  and  careful 
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observer  of  everything  outdoors,  but  not  until  1899  had  his  especial  interest 
in  birds  developed  to  the  point  that  brought  him  to  us.  From  that  time  on 
he  usually  was  to  be  found  at  a  meeting,  more  often  than  not  with  some  worth¬ 
while  local  field-notes,  and  always  ready  to  open  his  hospitable  door  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Club. 

A  year  or  two  after  George  Deane,  Manton  Copeland,  a  Harvard  under¬ 
graduate,  appeared,  and  was  active  in  the  meetings  until  the  pressure  of  post¬ 
graduate  studies  pushed  birds  a  little  into  the  background,  and  then,  joining 
the  staff  of  a  more  distant  college,  he  fell  into  that  group  of  members  whose 
loyalty  to  the  Club,  though  unfailing,  rarely  finds  expression  by  a  personal 
appearance  among  us.  Owen  Durfee,  long  known  as  an  able  ornithologist, 
joined  us  in  1902,  and  we  saw  him  often  until  a  cruel  infirmity  deprived  him 
of  bodily  activity.  The  beginning  of  1903  brought  two  more  Harvard  under¬ 
graduates  whom  the  Club  came  to  know  well  and,  for  a  time,  saw  much  of — 
Harold  Bowditch  and  Jack  Nichols.  Bowditch  presently  turned  toward 
medicine,  and  that  exacting  profession  has  cut  down,  though  never  ended,  his 
activity  as  an  ornithologist.  Nichols,  too,  returning  to  his  home  in  New  York, 
and  making  fishes  his  prime  concern,  has  appeared  among  us  not  as  often  as 

we  might  wish.  Fortunately,  his  interest 
in  birds  has  been  enduring,  and  his 
welcome  presence  at  a  Club  meeting 
never  could  be  wholly  unexpected. 

Following  Bowditch  and  Nichols, 
came  Homer  Bigelow,  never  disposed 
to  push  himself  into  the  front  of  the 
Club’s  affairs,  but  always  dependably 
loyal  to  its  interests,  and,  a  few  months 
later,  John  Hardy  and  E.  H.  Baynes. 
Hardy  was  both  a  sportsman  and  a  good 
naturalist,  and  for  the  next  half-dozen 
years  or  more  his  personality  and  his 
accurate  field-notes  both  gave  him  a 
welcome  prominence.  Baynes  had  a 
personal  charm  that  seemed  to  attract 
bird  and  beast,  as  well  as  man,  and 
through  his  photographs  we  shared  some 
surprising  intimacies.  At  this  time  Dr. 
Townsend  re-entered  the  Club,  warmly 
welcomed  back  by  the  few  members  that  remained  of  those  he  had  known 
there  more  than  twenty  years  before.  This  long  absence  he  well  made  up  for. 
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Full  to  overflowing,  as  he  was,  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  from  that  day 
to  the  end  of  his  life  hardly  any  one  took  a  more  active  share  in  the 
Club’s  doings,  and  to  him  it  is  due  that  the  sand-hills  and  waters  of  Ipswich 
became  a  Mecca  for  ornithologists. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1904  bird-banding  first  appeared  on  the  Club’s  hori¬ 
zon.  The  minutes  tell  us  that  Ernest  Harold  Baynes  “proposed  a  plan  for 
tagging  young  robins  with  aluminum  leg  bands,  so  that  if  any  were  shot  in 
their  winter  quarters,  notice  of  the  fact  might  reach  the  Club,  and  definite  data 
as  to  the  winter  horne  of  our  local  birds  be  obtained.”  The  plan  was  referred 
to  a  committee  which,  at  the  next  meeting,  reported  on  methods  and  cost,  and 
“after  an  extended  discussion  it  was  voted  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  the  scheme  be  adopted,  and  that  the  question  of  appropriating  money 
[$28.]  to  pay  for  the  tags  be  referred  to  the  Council.”  Two  weeks  later  the 
Council,  after  considering  “the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  its  probable 
outcome,  and  the  practical  and  legal  aspects  involved,”  voted  against  appro¬ 
priating  any  money  for  the  purpose.  The  treasury  was  not  empty,  and  it  may 
be  surmised  that  the  Councillors,  in  their  discretion,  did  not  want  the  Club  to 
be  responsible  for  the  unsupervised  activities  of  some  of  its  enthusiastic  mem¬ 
bers.  No  Maecenas  appeared  to  promote  the  enterprise,  and  years  passed 
before  banding  received  much  consideration  in  our  community. 

In  1905  two  notable  new  members  appeared — very  unlike,  both  unfor¬ 
gettable.  First  was  the  Rev.  Horace  Wright,  a  retired  clergyman,  already 
well  along  in  his  fifties  when  he  first  was  drawn  to  ornithology  and  appeared 
in  the  Club.  With  ample  leisure  and  untiring  patience  he  followed  birds  in 
the  field;  no  day  was  too  long  for  him.  In  his  beginnings,  naturally,  every¬ 
thing  he  saw  interested  him,  and  at  the  meetings  he  reported  a  Hermit  Thrush 
or  the  rarest  Warbler  with  equal  emphasis.  Unusually  rare  birds,  mentioned 
without  emotion,  at  first  did  not  meet  our  very  ready  acceptance,  and  to  him 
an  atmosphere  of  scientific  scepticism  was  a  new  experience.  Presently  we 
learned  that  he  did  not  easily  make  mistakes,  and  realized  that,  in  his  quiet, 
persistent  observation,  the  vast  number  of  birds  on  which  he  focussed 
his  glasses  must  include  some  unexpected  ones.  And,  quite  unconsciously, 
he  had  taught  us  new  standards  of  field  work.  The  other,  Thomas  Barbour, 
was  a  Harvard  senior  at  the  time.  Almost  from  the  cradle  a  keen  and 
intrepid  explorer  of  all  that  seriously  interested  him,  his  main  pursuit  always 
was  herpetology,  yet  his  exceptional  vigor  of  body  and  mind  gave  an  easy 
grasp  of  any  subject  that  appealed  to  him,  and  of  such,  fortunately  orni¬ 
thology  was  one. 

In  the  years  that  immediately  followed,  our  attention  at  the  meetings 
was  drawn  in  various  directions.  Austin  Clark  and  Glover  Allen  took  us  to 
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the  Lesser  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas,  Bent  to  the  Nova  Scotia  coasts  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  Brewster  and  Townsend,  both  the  Allens,  Wright  and 
Willard  and  Phillips  kept  various  aspects  of  New  England  before  our  minds. 
Jack  Nichols  and  Glover  Allen  carried  us  off  on  long  ocean  voyages.  With 
Townsend  we  visited  Labrador,  Hoffmann  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Freeman  of  Guatemala.  Glover  Allen  led  us  into  East  Africa,  and  Bar¬ 
bour  to  South  America.  Meanwhile  many  phases  of  bird  life  were  discussed, 
and  in  1910  Baynes,  with  the  lantern,  first  demonstrated  to  us  the  methods 
of  bird-banding. 

From  its  beginning  the  Club  has  had  an  unwritten  law  that  has  had 
a  most  salutary  influence  on  its  life.  Anything  told  at  a  meeting  is  a  privi¬ 
leged  communication.  No  one  is  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  information 
there  obtained,  in  any  way  that  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  member 
who  has  made  the  communication.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  good 
that  has  come  from  this  entirely  free,  untrammeled  interchange  of  experi¬ 
ences.  There  has  been  in  the  past,  it  must  be  admitted,  occasionally  a  mem¬ 
ber,  by  nature  distrustful  of  his  fellows,  who  dropped  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  a 
new  investigation,  until,  completed  and  ready  for  the  printer,  it  could  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  world.  In  the  end  such  an  attitude  of  course  profited  the  man 
little,  for  the  atmosphere  of  secrecy  always  could  be  felt,  and  the  investigator 
inevitably  was  cut  off  from  the  other  members’  sympathy  and  willing  help¬ 
fulness  that  might  have  been  invaluable.  Fortunately  such  a  one  has  been 
an  exception,  and  the  spirit  of  the  members  as  a  whole  has  been  one 
of  the  fullest  mutual  confidence. 

There  is  but  one  instance  known  of  this  law  being  broken.  That  was  a 
flagrant  one,  and  it  is  the  only  time  in  the  life  of  the  Club  when  the  expulsion 
of  a  Resident  Member  has  been  seriously  considered.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
years  that  the  uncontrolled  greed  of  one  member  for  a  specimen  he  wanted, 
led  him  to  wreck  in  its  midst  a  long  and  laborious  investigation  that  was  being 
carried  on  by  another  member  who  had  been  reporting  its  progress  to  the 
Club.  The  offender  finally  escaped  the  extreme  penalty,  by  a  dictated  apol¬ 
ogy,  so  worded  that  he  might  well  have  resigned  his  membership. 

At  times  it  has  occurred  to  one  member  or  another  that  great  treasures 
of  ornithological  lore,  which  assuredly  ought  to  see  the  light,  must  lie  buried 
in  the  Club’s  minutes.  As  early  as  1892  Carruth  suggested  the  advisability 
of  printing  them.  The  idea  found  ready  listeners,  and  even  the  Council 
voted  that  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  for  1891-1892  be  printed.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  work,  however,  found  little  to  print,  and  several 
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months  later  the  Council  proposed,  instead,  the  publishing  of  Proceedings  at 
irregular  intervals.  After  long  debates  in  Club  and  Council,  and  in  face  of 
the  necessity  of  a  guarantee  fund,  publication  was  abandoned,  and  the 
minute-books  were  permitted  to  gather  dust  once  more. 

To  any  one  who  had  not  examined  our  Secretaries’  records  of  the  Club’s 
meetings,  it  might  seem  a  quite  feasible  matter  to  compile  from  them  an 
abundance  of  extracts  well  worth  publishing.  An  intimate  study  brings  dis¬ 
illusion.  Unequipped  with  short-hand,  a  Secretary  inevitably  condenses 
what  he  hears.  A  competent  observer’s  report  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
unusual  bird,  told  with  convincing  detail,  comes  out  in  the  records  as  a  bald 
statement  of  name  and  place  and  date.  We  listen  to  another’s  memorable 
experience  of  some  unfamiliar  actions  of  a  well  known  species,  illuminated 
with  fullest  minutiae,  and  the  Secretary  finds  time  to  write  but  a  couple  of 
dozen  words.  Compressed  in  a  secretarial  baling-machine,  as  it  were,  life, 
form  and  color  are  utterly  lost. 

Votes  have  been  passed,  requiring  members  to  submit  their  reports  in 
writing,  but  the  conscientious  one  who  heeds  them  is  apt,  unconsciously,  to 
take  the  Secretary’s  records  as  a  model,  and  to  hand  in  a  bare  outline  that 
tells  little. 

The  minutes  had  rested  for  a  dozen  years  more  when,  in  1905,  it  again 
occurred  to  a  zealous  member  that,  in  their  pages,  there  must  be  much  that 
we  all  should  like  to  have  under  our  eyes.  He  secured  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  committee  presently  recommended 
the  distribution  of  mimeographed  yearly  summaries  of  the  minutes,  at  a 
cost  of  fifty  cents,  to  those  who  might  subscribe  for  them,  and  added  that  it 
would  ask  the  members’  wishes  in  the  matter.  Apparently  the  members’ 
demand  for  them  was  not  inordinate,  for  after  this  canvass  the  committee’s 
final  report,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  issue  the  summary,  was  accepted,  and 
the  committee  was  discharged. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  undiscouraged,  with  faith  persistent,  this  same 
enthusiast  renewed  his  attempt  to  bring  within  our  reach  the  store  of  interest¬ 
ing  information  that  he  believed  lay  hidden  in  the  minutes.  This  time 
he  found  some  sympathetic  support,  and  even  the  Council  consented.  Elab¬ 
orate  rules  were  adopted  to  govern  the  publication,  and  the  Council 
appointed  G.  M.  Allen  and  C.  W.  Townsend  to  compile  and  edit  it.  Editors 
and  printers,  each,  did  most  creditable  work,  and  in  May,  1908,  the  members 
saw  the  ‘Abstract  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  for  the 
Year  1907,’  a  small  quarto  pamphlet  of  19  pages,  containing  records  of 
meetings  and  brief  field  notes  on  15 1  species.  The  Club’s  final  verdict  on  the 
value  of  the  result  of  their  work  is  recorded  in  the  Treasurer’s  cash-book:  Out 
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of  a  membership  of  fifty-two,  seventeen,  only,  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  copy. 

But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  our  minutes  are  without  value.  One 
worker  after  another  has  gone  through  them,  seeking  for  data  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  his  investigation,  and  never,  I  believe,  without  gathering  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reward  of  small  nuggets.  Yet  it  brings  sobering  reflection,  to  give  a 
moment’s  serious  consideration  to  the  treasure  there  would  be  in  future  vol¬ 
umes,  if  a  way  could  be  effected  to  record  accurately  and  in  full  all  that,  after 
careful  refining,  our  observers  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  store.  The 
right  path  is  worth  seeking,  for  it  would  lead  to  an  El  Dorado  that  is 
real,  indeed. 

Many  an  organization — scientific,  or  other — has  perished  ignominiously 
in  bankruptcy,  or  has  faded  out  with  a  membership  dwindling  by  overtaxa¬ 
tion.  One  that  has  lived  long,  with  minimum  dues,  and  by  consistent  thrift 
alone  has  attained  a  modest  competence,  even  though  engaging  in  publishing 
from  time  to  time,  provides  a  spectacle  that  might  well  draw  the  attention  of 
some  present-day  students  of  economics.  The  story  is  at  least  sufficiently 
unusual  to  justify  telling  in  considerable  detail. 

During  the  eight  years  that  the  Bulletin  was  published,  the  Club’s 
finances  were,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  straitened.  To  keep  the  Bulletin’s 
head  above  water,  dire  economy  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  on  occasion 
a  printing  bill  was  even  paid  in  instalments.  On  the  day  the  final  October 
number  was  issued,  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay 
for  it.  The  skies  seemed  dark,  but  the  clouds  were  lined  with  silver  to  an 
unexpected  degree.  There  were  subscribers  to  the  Bulletin  who  prudently 
hastened  to  complete  their  sets  of  the  publication,  and  subscribers  to  its 
successor,  the  Auk,  began  to  purchase  sets  of  the  Bulletin,  in  order  to  have  the 
series  entire.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  year  (1884)  all  bills  had  been  paid, 
and  the  Treasurer  had  in  his  hands  an  extremely  small,  but  most  welcome, 
balance  of  sixteen  dollars. 

The  Club’s  financial  existence  had  been — and  it  long  continued — on  a 
decidedly  minute  scale;  so  the  unsold  back  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  provided 
a  relatively  important  source  of  wealth.  For  the  following  eleven  years  the 
members’  annual  dues  were  but  a  dollar,  and  during  those  years  the  member¬ 
ship  ranged  from  seventeen  to  thirty-seven.  Consequently  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  publications — irregular,  to  be  sure,  but  averaging  between  sixty 
and  seventy  dollars  a  year — brought  a  sense  of  comfortable  affluence  and  a 
feeling  that  means  such  as  these  should  be  turned  to  some  useful  account. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Club’s  first  Memoir,  Brewster’s  paper,  'Bird  Migra- 
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tion,’  was  published  early  in  1886.  The  edition  appears  to  have  been  three 
hundred  copies;  it  cost  altogether  $59-73  5  it  was  sold  originally  at  50  cents, 
and  during  the  period  covered  by  this  history  it  had  far  more  than  paid  for 
itself.  During  this  year  of  1886  sales  of  the  Memoir  and  of  the  Bulletin  more 
than  filled  the  hole  the  Memoir  had  made  in  the  treasury,  and  though  the  next 
year  brought  in  little,  the  sanguine  Treasurer  started  1888  by  opening  a  sav¬ 
ings-bank  account.  The  severe  training  in  parsimony  of  the  Bulletin  days 
made  the  savings-bank  interest  look  like  manna,  and  with  half-unconscious 
prophetic  vision  he  saw  in  the  modest  figures  of  the  bank-book  the  nest-egg 
of  the  permanent  publication  fund  that  today  has  grown  beyond  his  most 
daring  dreams. 

The  next  enterprise  in  publishing  that  the  Club  undertook  had  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  commercial  side.  When  the  Bulletin  was  first  begun,  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  completely  shut  off  consideration  of  the  years  to  come.  Imme¬ 
diate  need  of  oil  for  the  lamps  would  have  made  the  wisest  virgins  lose  interest 
in  an  utterly  problematical  future.  In  the  effort  to  build  up  a  subscription 
list,  copies  of  the  first  number,  with  its  exquisite  colored  plate  of  Brewster’s 
Warbler,  were  sowed  broadcast,  with  never  a  thought  of  the  inevitable  deple¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  pausing  to  count.  The  same  thing  happened,  to  only  a 
lesser  degree,  with  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume.  The  reckoning 
fell,  years  after,  to  the  lot  of  a  later  Treasurer.  When,  through  the  late 
’eighties,  we  began  to  reap  a  harvest  by  the  sale  of  sets  of  the  Bulletin,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that,  for  lack  of  these  two  issues,  our  prosperity  might  be 
short-lived,  for  earnest  attempts  at  gleaning  showed  that  little  of  the  original 
sowing  survived. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  all  the  other  numbers,  the  demand  was 
steady,  and  we  were  forced  to  consider  the  question  of  reprinting  the  two. 
The  answer  was  obvious,  but  could  we  produce  a  perfect  copy  of  the  originals  ? 
The  necessity  of  exact  citations  was  then  held  in  at  least  as  high  regard  as  it 
is  today,  and  ‘reprints’  were  objects  of  scorn.  Photography,  however,  was 
extending  into  new  fields,  and  by  that  time  (the  winter  of  1891-1892)  we  were 
enabled  to  have  reproductions  that  were  in  absolute  facsimile,  even  to  the  last 
broken  letter.  The  original  steel  plate  of  the  Warbler  was  printed  from,  and 
the  impressions  were  colored  by  hand  from  the  original  water-color,  and  by 
more  careful  colorists  than  were  available  in  the  first  instance.  As  a  result, 
we  were  able  to  place  some  forty  sets  in  public  and  private  libraries;  and  at 
a  cost,  including  advertising,  that  amounted  to  $131.75,  they  brought  in,  in 
the  end,  a  return  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars. 

On  the  wave  of  prosperity  that  followed,  the  Club  felt  ready  to  attempt 
further  publication,  and  an  opportunity  came  when  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight 
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offered  the  Club  his  monograph  of  the  Ipswich  Sparrow  for  publication  as  a 
Memoir.  In  its  nature  it  was  exactly  what  we  wanted.  This,  the  second  of 
the  Club’s  Memoirs,  ‘The  Ipswich  Sparrow  {Ammodramus  princeps  May¬ 
nard)  and  its  Summer  Home,’  was  published  in  August,  1895,  in  an  edition 
of  four  hundred  copies.  Identical  in  form  with  its  predecessor,  it  contained 
fifty-six  pages  and  a  colored  frontispiece.  It  was  edited  chiefly  by  C.  F. 
Batchelder.  The  cost — nearly  half  of  it  was  for  the  plate — amounted  to 
somewhat  less  than  four  hundred  dollars,  and  of  that  amount  a  portion  was 
borne  by  Dr.  Dwight, — a  generous  example  that  has  been  followed  by  the 
authors  of  several  of  the  later  Memoirs. 

In  these  years,  while  the  Club  was  launching  out  into  publishing  again, 
the  habits  of  thrift  were  not  forgotten.  Current  expenses  were  constantly 
pared  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  growing  fund  in  the  savings-bank  was  nursed 
tenderly.  The  interest  that  gathered  on  it  seemed  precious,  and,  for  its  sake, 
paying  the  printer  by  inroads  on  the  principal  was  best  to  be  avoided.  It  was 
far  easier  to  borrow  for  immediate  needs — without  interest,  of  course — from 
the  Treasurer’s  private  purse,  and  such  a  loan  could  be  repaid  in  instalments 
whenever  sales  of  publications  or  the  gathering  of  members’  dues  permitted. 
Fortune  continued  smiling  gently,  and  in  a  year  or  two  we  were  able  to  turn 
the  bulk  of  the  savings-bank  fund  into  a  thousand-dollar  bond:  the  Club  had 
joined  the  capitalist  classes!  The  bond  appreciated  in  value,  income  accu¬ 
mulated,  and  four  or  five  years  later,  in  1901,  the  Club  had  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  invested  in  bonds. 

In  1904  the  Club  undertook  the  publication  of  two  more  Memoirs — the 
largest,  if  not  the  most  important,  it  has  yet  brought  out.  It  was  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1902,  that  Mr.  Brewster  first  formally  offered  to  the  Club  his  ‘Birds  of 
the  Cambridge  Region  of  Massachusetts,’  but  it  was  nearly  two  years  later 
when  it  finally  was  ready  for  the  printer.  Dr.  Townsend  was  a  more  rapid 
worker:  his  ‘Birds  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,’  was  offered  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  April,  1904,  and  in  the  following  November  the  work  of  publication 
had  begun.  Progress  through  the  press  was  at  corresponding  speeds.  The 
two  books  started  almost  simultaneously;  the  ‘Birds  of  Essex  County’  was 
issued  five  months  later,  in  April,  1905;  the  ‘Birds  of  the  Cambridge  Region’ 
did  not  appear  until  July,  1906. 

Dr.  Townsend’s  book,  it  may  be  said,  was  relatively  simple  work  for  its 
editor,  G.  M.  Allen,  and  for  the  printer.  Mr.  Brewster’s  labors  upon  his 
suffered  unavoidable  interruptions,  and  the  work  contained  more  complexi¬ 
ties,  and  involved  the  arranging  and  verifying  of  a  vast  amount  of  detail,  at 
which  Mr.  Walter  Deane,  at  that  time  Mr.  Brewster’s  secretary,  labored  long 
and  untiringly.  Finally,  I  never  have  known  a  book  edited  more  exhaustively. 
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Not  only  every  fact,  but  almost  every  sentence  of  the  text,  was  taken  up 
and  weighed  by  the  author  and  the  editor, — the  present  writer, — each  in  turn, 
and,  if  open  to  any  criticism,  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  zealous  author.  All 
this  took  time,  and  the  author’s  bill  for  printer’s  corrections  was  not  small. 
At  the  end  the  editor  rested,  well  content  with  what  seemed  a  nearly  perfect 
result,  but  the  modest  author  -an  idealist — wrote  him,  “I  fear  it  has  many 
shortcomings,  for  which  I,  alone,  should  be  held  responsible,  but  at  least  I 
have  done  my  best.”  Mr.  Brewster  never  was  quite  satisfied  with  his 
“best”;  to  many  others  his  best  was  an  inspiration. 

Mr.  Brewster’s  book  cost  about  half  as  much  again  as  Dr.  Townsend’s, 
the  total  of  the  two  Memoirs,  over  and  above  some  contributions  from  Mr. 
Brewster,  being  about  twenty-nine  hundred  dollars,  an  amount  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  contents  of  the  treasury.  But  publications  were  selling, 
and,  thanks  also  to  the  Club’s  domestic  borrowing  capacity,  the  Treasurer 
was  able  to  hold  on  to  one  thousand-dollar  bond  and,  by  the  middle  of  1907, 
to  repay  the  last  loan.  Yet  the  fact  stood  forth  that  all  at  once  the  Club  had 
swept  away  considerably  more  than  half  of  its  slowly  accumulated  capital, 
and  eventually  it  proved  that  it  was  to  take  eight  years  more  of  most  careful 
saving  to  bring  the  treasury  back  to  where  it  had  been. 

The  experience  of  publishing  these  two  volumes  left  no  doubt  in  the  mem¬ 
bers’  minds  that  it  was  important  for  the  Club’s  welfare  that  the  series  of 
Memoirs  should  be  maintained  permanently.  It  was  obvious,  too,  at  least 
to  the  Treasurer,  that  this  could  not  be  ensured  until  the  Club  had  a 
permanent  fund,  well  invested,  the  income  alone  of  which  could  be  used  for 
publication,  the  principal  remaining  intact.  Publication  is  apt  to  cost  more 
than  is  anticipated,  and  the  present  case  had  come  near  enough  to  disaster  to 
serve  as  a  warning.  From  that  time  on,  more  definitely  even  than  before, 
the  Treasurer  made  it  his  aim  to  conserve  at  all  costs  the  principal  entrusted 
to  his  care.  To  complete  the  story,  it  may  be  permissible  to  go  a  little  beyond 
the  limit  of  time  set  to  this  history,  in  order  to  record  an  event  that  brought 
reward  to  the  Treasurer’s  efforts,  and  put  the  finances  of  the  Club  on  a  secure 
and  permanent  basis.  At  that  period  the  funds  had  reached  an  amount 
approaching  four  thousand  dollars,  enough  to  be  well  worth  guarding 
securelv. 

In  April,  1920,  several  amendments  were  made  to  the  By-Laws,  and, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasurer,  they  included  one  establishing  a 
board  of  three  Trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  who  “shall  hold  as 
a  permanent  Publication  Fund,  with  power  to  sell  and  reinvest,  all  moneys 
and  other  property  put  into  their  hands  for  this  purpose  by  the  Council. 
They  may  maintain  the  principal  of  the  Fund  by  adding  to  it  for  this  purpose 
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from  accumulations  of  income.  The  balance  of  accumulated  income  they 
shall  hold  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Council  for  purposes  of  scientific  publi¬ 
cation  or  for  the  increase  of  the  principal  of  the  Fund, 

“The  Council  shall  have  power  to  use  any  accumulated  income  of  the 
Fund  for  publication  of  scientihc  ornithology;  it  also  shall  have  power  to  add 
any  of  the  income  to  the  principal  of  the  Fund.” 

The  Council  presently  appointed  the  Trustees,  and  under  its  instruction 
the  Treasurer  thereupon  transferred  to  them  two  thousand  dollars  in  bonds. 
In  savings-banks  and  in  cash  there  remained  in  his  hands  further  accumulated 
savings  of  about  an  equal  amount,  but  there  was  then  in  the  ofhng  another 
Memoir  to  be  provided  for,  and,  for  the  time  being,  sufficient  funds  had  to  be 
available.  After  that  Memoir  and  a  succeeding  one  were  paid  for,  and  with 
no  others  in  immediate  prospect,  the  Council,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
Treasurer’s  suggestion,  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Fund  various  sums  from 
surplus  available  in  the  treasury,  so  that — if  a  change  of  metaphor  is  allow¬ 
able — the  original  nest-egg  was  transformed  into  a  rolling  snowball. 

In  1907  we  welcomed  three  more  members:  Willard,  out  of  whose  reach 
no  hawk  could  build  her  nest,  Bosson,  a  Harvard  freshman,  who,  later  on,  held 

the  office  of  Secretary,  and  who  has 
remained  a  life-long  member  of  the  Club, 
and  Murdoch,  in  its  early  days  our  Vice 
President,  and,  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
years,  returning,  to  contribute  kind¬ 
liness  and  reason  to  our  discussions 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
A  year  later  there  came  another  fresh¬ 
man,  unknown  to  most  of  us,  who  mod¬ 
estly  answered  to  the  name  of  Jimmy 
Peters. — It  was  many  years  afterward 
that  that  inspired  humorist,  Thomas 
Penard,  celebrating  his  return  from 
Patagonia,  bestowed  on  him  the  pic¬ 
turesque  title,  of  which  a  fragment  still 
lingers  on  the  lips  of  his  old  friends. 
His  intelligence,  energy,  and  all-round 
ability  quickly  made  him  an  important 
member  of  the  Club,  and  one  always 
ready  to  carry  his  share  of  its  work. 
His  career  as  an  ornithologist  needs  no  word  here.  It  stands  before  the 
world. 


JAMES  LEE  PETERS 
[1917] 
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I  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the  members  that  were  added  in  the  years  that 
followed,  but  most  of  them,  happily,  are  still  with  us,  and  hardly  need  to  be 
named:  John  Phillips — deeply  we  regret  that  we  see  him  so  seldom;  Winsor 
Tyler,  for  whom  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful;  Charlie  Lamb,  active  in  the 
Club  in  the  ’eighties,  lost  to  us  for  many 
years,  but  who,  in  1909,  found  his  way 
back.  A  year  later  Judge  C.  F.  Jenney 
joined  the  Club  and  until  his  untimely 
death  in  1923  had  an  important  part 
in  its  affairs.  His  wise  judgement  carried 
weight  in  the  Council,  of  which  he  was 
a  member  for  four  years,  and  his  trained 
mind  made  his  occasional  days  in  the 
field  productive  in  full  measure. 

In  the  decade  beginning  in  1909 — 
that  proved  to  be  the  last  ten  years  of 
Mr.  Brewster’s  life — little  change  took 
place.  Stormy  as  the  world  was  with¬ 
out,  the  Club’s  existence  went  on  rather 
uneventfully,  its  surface,  at  least,  ruffled 
by  few  important  happenings.  In  the 
membership  there  were  some  resigna¬ 
tions,  in  most  instances  of  members  no  longer  frequently  seen  at  the  meetings. 
In  1910  Ralph  Hoffmann  withdrew;  he  had  moved  to  Kansas  City.  Early  in 
1 91 1  Henry  Purdie  died;  latterly  he  had  not  come  to  the  meetings  very 
regularly,  but  his  death  marked  a  change.  Save  Brewster  himself,  he  was 
the  last  of  the  original  members,  and  for  many  years  he  had  contributed 
greatly,  more  than  he  ever  realized,  to  the  vitality  of  the  Club.  Then  succes¬ 
sively  we  lost  Henry  Bigelow, — his  interests  concentrating  in  other  scientific 
fields,  George  Mackay — whose  failing  hearing  cut  him  off  from  the  meetings, 
and  Philip  McCook,  living  in  New  York,  who,  in  1917,  dropped  everything, 
great  and  small,  to  give  himself  wholly  to  war  work.  John  Baker  went  from 
us,  too.  He  was  a  Harvard  undergraduate  who,  graduating,  left  Cambridge 
all  too  soon,  though  not  until  he  had  served  briefly,  but  efficiently,  in  the  office 
of  Secretary.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Club  rejoices  that  his  membership 
continues  and  regrets  that  it  sees  him  seldom. 

In  1914  May  and  Noble  were  new-comers.  May,  from  the  first,  has  been 
such  an  outstanding  member  that  he  needs  no  words  of  mine.  Noble  was 
active  among  us  four  years,  as  an  undergraduate  and  a  graduate  student. 


WINSOR  MARRETT  TYLER 
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showing  promise  of  his  subsequent  notable  career.  The  next  year  we  first  saw 
Thomas  Penard,  whose  life  has  just  ended  as  I  write  these  pages.  His 
brilliant  mind  and  ready  grasp  of  a  subject  brought  him  distinction  and  great 
responsibility  as  an  electrical  engineer.  Yet  he  found  time  for  other  work,— 
for  research  in  folk-lore,  for  instance,  as  well  as  the  accomplishment,  partly 
with  Outram  Bangs,  of  some  very  technical  work  in  systematic  ornithology, 
not  to  mention  considerable  field  work  at  his  birthplace  in  Surinam.  With 
it  all,  he  was  full  of  kindliness,  and  he  carried  an  air  of  easy  leisure,  from 
which  bubbled  often  the  most  delightful  humor.  His  entire  simplicity  and 
his  quiet  unassuming  manner  made  it  hard  to  realize  his  true  greatness.  Barron 
Brainerd,  entering  the  Club  in  1916,  showed  such  earnestness  and  ability  that 
he  took  a  foremost  place.  He  held  the  office  of  secretary  for  nearly  half  of  the 
brief  three  years  of  his  membership,  that  was  cut  short  by  his  early  death  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  Rarely  has  one  of  the  younger  men  taken  so  lasting  a 
place  in  our  memories. 

It  was  in  these  later  years  that  we  added  to  our  membership  Lawson, 
Hagar,  Floyd,  Dewis  and  E.  A.  Brooks,  all  of  whom  fortunately  are  still  here, 
and  each  of  whom  has  made  himself  felt  in  the  Club.  The  last  members 
admitted  within  the  period  we  are  considering,  and  just  before  its  close,  were 
Albert  Morse  and  Warren  Eaton.  Both  have  died  but  recently.  Morse  was 
a  busy  man  whose  duties  often  prevented  his  presence  at  the  meetings.  A 
worker  chiefly  in  other  zoological  fields,  and  not  primarily  an  ornithologist, 
he  had  a  breadth  of  outlook  by  which  we  surely  profited.  Warren  Eaton  at 
the  time  was  a  Harvard  sophomore,  a  rosy-cheeked  boy  of  eighteen,  who 
appeared  to  be,  if  anything,  younger  than  he  actually  was.  However,  he 
proved  far  more  mature  than  he  looked,  and  during  the  years  that  he  remained 
in  Cambridge  he  had  a  large  and  responsible  share  in  the  Club’s  affairs. 

In  1912  Francis  Allen,  who  for  more  than  fourteen  years  had  filled  so  well 
the  Vice-Presidential  chair,  relinquished  it  to  Dr.  Townsend.  This  resulted 
in  perhaps  the  most  important  change  in  this  period,  for,  in  the  too  frequent 
absence  of  Mr.  Brewster,  it  brought  Dr.  Townsend  into  an  increasingly  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  Club’s  meetings,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  make  them  as 
active  and  interesting  as  he  could.  In  the  six  or  seven  years  that  followed,  he 
presented  more  than  a  dozen  formal  papers,  himself,  besides  a  multitude  of 
field  notes  from  his  favorite  Ipswich  shores.  His  knowledge  was  definite,  his 
memory  retentive,  his  journals  copious,  and  his  ability  to  illustrate  his  points 
from  other  branches  of  natural  history  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his 

papers. 

This  decade,  like  the  one  before  it,  was  a  time  when  Secretaries  came  and 
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went;  save  for  Glover  Allen,  no  one  was  able  to  carry  the  office  long.  Among 
the  Councillors,  as  with  the  Secretaries,  changes  were  frequent,  but  they  never 
were  sweeping;  continuity  was  well  maintained.  If  a  Councillor  showed  good 
judgement,  and  his  interest  in  the  Club’s  affairs  was  strong,  he  was  likely  to 
retain  office  a  long  time.  Yet,  when  an  active  officer  found  himself  unable  to 
carry  on  his  work,  it  often  happened  that  a  place  could  be  found  for  him 
among  the  Councillors. 

In  the  meetings  of  this  last  decade  of  our  period  not  only  did  we  hear  fre¬ 
quently  from  Dr,  Townsend,  but  various  other  members  gave  us  formal 
papers,— rarely  did  a  meeting  lack  one.  We  were  fortunate  in  hearing  more 
than  usual  of  the  details  of  birds’  lives,  and  yet  we  went  afield  on  many  ways. 
With  Murdoch,  with  Townsend,  and  with  Jenney,  we  saw  Labrador  at  widely 
different  times.  More  than  once  we  were  taken  to  Newfoundland.  Again 
and  again  did  intimate  guides  pilot  us  in  various  parts  of  Alaska.  Peace  River, 
the  James  Bay  country,  the  Rockies,  and  much  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  passed 
before  our  eyes.  Peters  led  us  to  Arizona,  and,  again,  to  southern  Mexico. 
With  Glover  Allen  we  went  to  Mt.  Whitney  and  to  the  Blue  Nile;  with  W.  S. 
Brooks  to  the  Falkland  Islands;  and  with  Judge  Jenney  to  the  Orkneys. 

At  home  Francis  Allen  and  Horace  Wright  continued  to  point  out  the 
rewards  of  early  rising  that  were  to  be  had  in  the  opportunity  of  gathering  con¬ 
flicting  evidence  as  to  which  birds  were  themselves  most  given  to  this  virtuous 
practice. 

More  than  once  our  contentious  instincts  were  afforded  an  outlet  in 
debating  Abbott  Thayer’s  theories  of  concealing  coloration.  The  leaders  of 
discussion  were  Brewster,  who  tried  to  maintain  a  judicially  impartial  attitude, 
Francis  Allen,  who  felt  that  Mr.  Thayer’s  critics  had  treated  him  unfairly, 
Barbour  and  Phillips,  whose  wide  field  experience  enabled  them  to  upset  some 
of  Thayer’s  assumptions  with  a  weight  of  irrefutable  facts,  and  Outram 
Bangs,  who  pointed  out  that,  according  to  Thayer’s  ideas.  Dame  Nature  had 
bestowed  a  protective  coloration,  in  some  instances,  upon  animals  which  under 
no  circumstances  were  in  need  of  such  protection,  a  lavishness  on  the  lady’s 
part  that  he  felt  was  unreasonable,  so  that  one  was  tempted  to  suspect  deeper- 
lying  causes  for  what  we  saw. 

If  I  might  dare  to  speak  for  others  who,  with  me,  gazed  upon  the  battle, 

I  should  say  we  felt  that  Mr.  Thayer  made  a  fundamental  mistake,  in  that  he 
apparently  assumed  that  all  evolution  rested  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  on 
protective  coloration.  Some  of  us,  in  fact,  had  come  to  believe  that  nothing 
in  life  is  due  to  a  single  immediate  cause.  But  the  dust  of  conflict  settled  long 
ago,  and  we  may  remember  that  Mr.  Thayer’s  visions  were  not  wholly  wasted, 
for  in  the  end  he  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  being  called  on  during  the 
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World  War  to  teach  the  British  Government  how  to  camouflage  everything, 
from  the  trenches  to  munition  works  and  destroyers. 

The  War,  when  it  came,  swallowed  up  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  members — 
at  the  moment  there  were  but  few  young  men  in  the  Club.  Happily,  all  re¬ 
turned  at  last,  save  one,  Goodwin  Warner.  Still  in  the  twenties,  he  died  in 
France,  of  pneumonia  contracted  by  exhausting  exposure  in  the  field.  He 
was  exceptionally  beloved  by  every  one  who  knew  him  well. 

In  the  times  of  Mr.  Brewster’s  absence,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  always 
felt  the  lack  of  his  inspiring  personality,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  the  deprivation, 
and  the  greater  self-dependence  enforced  on  the  members, — though  at  the 
time  we  never  could  have  suspected  it, — may  not  in  some  degree  have  been  in 
the  end  a  good  thing  for  the  Club.  When  at  last  our  inevitable  parting  came, 
it  was  in  reality  not  a  wholly  untried  experience.  Yet  Mr.  Brewster’s  death 
marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  Club’s  history.  From  the  beginning  he  had 
been  so  definitely  the  central  figure  in  its  life,  the  members  had  always  felt  such 
a  sense  of  dependence  on  him,  on  his  judgement  and  knowledge,  and  on 
his  leadership,  that  it  was  hard  to  see  how  we  could  go  on  without  him. 
Indeed  there  were  those  who  feared  the  Club  would  not  survive  his  loss.  But 
his  influence  had  not  ended:  it  was  too  strong  to  fade  out  suddenly. 

Fortunately,  too,  a  feeling  existed  that  if  the  Club  turned  its  face  persis¬ 
tently  toward  the  highest  scientific  standards,  if  it  could  find  a  leader  who 
inevitably  would  maintain  them,  the  members  could  be  counted  on  to  respond 
with  even  an  increased  devotion  to  its  welfare.  Such  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Brewster  was  found,  and  the  Club’s  faith  was  justified.  It  elected  a  new 
President,  one  willing  to  spend  precious  time  and  strength  for  its  interests, 
able  to  draw  on  unfailing  depths  of  tact  and  of  knowledge  for  the  betterment 
of  its  meetings,  inspiring  it  always  to  sounder  and  clearer  thinking.  Nearly 
twenty  years  have  shown  that  under  his  guidance  the  Club  can  go  on  with 
utter  confidence  to  ever  increasing  strength  and  usefulness. 
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1902  - 

-  Dec. 

1, 

1914 

Dec. 

5, 

1904- 

-  Dec. 

4, 

1905 

Dec. 

5, 

1904- 

-  Dec. 

3, 

1906 

Dec. 

4, 

1905  - 

-  Dec. 

2, 

1929 

Dec. 

3, 

1906  - 

-  Dec. 

7, 

1908 

Dec. 

21, 

1908  - 

-  Dec. 

6, 

1909 

Dec. 

6, 

1909- 

-  Dec. 

2, 

1912 

Dec. 

2, 

1912  - 

-  Dec. 

6, 

1926 

Dec. 

D 

1913- 

-  Dec. 

I, 

1919 

RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


DURING  THE  YEARS  1873—1919 


Clarence  Eugene  Allen 
Elected  March  15,  1915;  resigned  Jan.  1,  1919 

Bom  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1887;  son 
of  Frank  Henry  Allen  and  Elizabeth  Stathner 
(McKinley)  Allen. 

Fitchburg  High  School.  Dartmouth,  S.B. 
Syracuse  Univ.  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Eu¬ 
genics  Laboratory.  Brooklyn  Institute  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

School  teacher.  Headmaster  Rivers  School, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Places  of  residence:  Fitchburg,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Francis  Henry  Allen 
Elected  Dec.  18,  1893 

Born  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  August  3, 1866; 
son  of  Henry  Clay  Allen  and  Emma  Frances 
(Briggs)  Allen. 

Roxbury  Latin  School,  1884. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  (editor),  Boston. 

Residence:  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Member  A.O.U.  Fellow  A.A.A.S. 

Glover  Morrill  Allen 
Elected  Oct.  17,  1898 

Bom  Walpole,  N.  H.,  Oct.  17,  1898;  son  of 
Nathaniel  Glover  Allen  and  Harriet  Ann 
(Schouler)  Allen. 

Newton,  Mass.,  High  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1901;  A.M.,  1903;  Ph.D.,  1904;  Gradu¬ 
ate  student,  1906-07. 

Curator  mammals,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 
Assoc.  Prof.  zool.  Harvard.  Ed.  The  Auk. 


Places  of  residence:  Newton,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Fellow  A.O.U.,  A.A.A.S.,  Pres.  Amer.  Soc. 
Mammalogists. 

Joel  Asaph  Allen 
Elected  April  3,  1876;  left^  1885 

Born  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  19,  1838;  son 
of  Joel  Allen  and  Harriet  (Trumbull)  Allen. 

Wilbraham  Academy.  Harvard  (Lawrence 
Sci.  School). 

Mammalogist,  ornithologist:  Museum 
Comp.  Zool.;  American  Museum  Nat.  Hist. 
Ed.  The  Auk. 

Places  of  residence:  Springfield,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  New  York,  Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ph.D.  {hon.)  Indiana  University,  1886. 
Fellow  A.O.U.  (Pres.).  Member  Nat.  Acad. 
Sci.,  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  Fellow  Amer.  Acad. 
Arts  and  Sci.  Hon.  Member  B.O.U.,  Zool. 
Soc.  London.  Ehr.  Mitglied  Deutsche  Omith. 
Gesellschaft.  Member  Intemat.  Comm. 
Zool.  Nomenclature. 

Died  Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  August  29, 
1921. 

Francis  Parkman  Atkinson 
Original  member;  died  Jan.  25,  1874 

Born  Brookline,  Mass.,  March  16,  1851; 
son  of  William  Parsons  Atkinson  and  Sarah 
Cabot  (Parkman)  Atkinson. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1867-69,  1871-72. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  Boston. 
Died  Ix)s  Angeles,  Calif.,  Jan.  25,  1874. 


1  Until  a  change  was  made  in  the  By-Laws  in  1896,  removal  from  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge 
automatically  terminated  one’s  membership. 
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Harry  Batch  Bailey 
Original  member;  left  1877 

Bom  Boston,  Feb.  27,  1853;  son  of  Joseph 
Calvin  Bailey  and  Ellen  Maria  (Bayley) 
Bailey. 

Dwight  Grammar  School.  English  High 
School,  (1867-68),  Boston. 

In  business,  chiefly  shipping,  in  Boston  to 
1877,  New  York  to  1889,  then  Newport  News, 
Va. 

Places  of  residence;  Boston,  Newton, 
Mass.;  New  York;  Newport  News,  Va. 

Fellow,  Corresponding  Fellow,  A.O.U. 

Died  Newport  News,  Feb.  10,  1928. 

John  Hopkinson  Baker 
Elected  Feb.  6,  1911 

Born  Cambridge,  June  30,  1894;  son  of 
George  Pierce  Baker  and  Christina  (Hopkin¬ 
son)  Baker. 

Cambridge  Latin  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1915. 

National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  O.; 
Amer.  International  Corp.  (largely  in  Asia); 
investment  banking.  New  York  (13  years); 
Exec.  Director  Nat.  Assoc.  Audubon  Socs. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  New  York 
City  and  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Francis  Noyes  Batch 

Elected  Oct.  18,  1897;  resigned  Dec.  7, 
1903;  re-elected  Feb.  4,  1924 

Born  Boston,  Nov.  23, 1873;  son  of  Francis 
Vergnies  Balch  and  Ellen  Maria  (Noyes) 
Balch. 

Roxbury  Latin  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1896;  A.M.,  1897;  Ll.B.,  1900.  Woods  Hole 
Biol.  Lab.  1896.  U.  S.  Fish  Comm.  1897. 
Cold  Spring  Biol.  Lab.  1898-99. 

Lawyer,  Boston.  Assoc.  Prof.  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Member,  Boston  Finance  Commission  (1908- 
1912).  Member,  Mass.  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  (1915-17) ;  Rep.,  Mass.  Legislature. 

Residence:  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S. 
Member  Amer.  Soc.  Naturalists. 


Roger  Nash  Baldwin 
Elected  Nov.  7,  1904;  resigned  Jan.  1,  1915 

Born  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Jan.  21,  1884;  son 
of  Frank  Fenno  Baldwin  and  Lucy  Cushing 
(Nash)  Baldwin. 

Wellesley  High  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1905  (1904);  A.M.,  1905. 

Civic  work. 

Places  of  residence:  Wellesley,  St.  Louis, 
New  York. 

Edward  Appleton  Bangs 

Elected  March  15,  1880;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  3,  1907 

Bom  Watertown,  Mass.,  June  27,  1860;  son 
of  Edward  Bangs  and  Annie  Outram  (Hodg- 
kinson)  Bangs. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble’s  School,  Boston.  Har¬ 
vard  A.B.,  1884;  Harvard  Law  School,  1884- 
86. 

Real  estate,  Boston.  Farming,  South  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  South  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

Outram  Bangs 

Elected  March  15, 1880;  died  Sept.  22, 1932 

Born  Watertown,  Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1863;  son 
of  Edward  Bangs  and  Annie  Outram  (Hodg- 
kinson)  Bangs. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble’s  School.  Harvard  (Law¬ 
rence  Sci.  School). 

C.  B.  and  Q.  R.  R.  office,  Boston,  (two 
years).  Curator  mammals,  curator  birds, 
Mus.  Comp.  Zook 

Places  of  residence;  Boston,  Cambridge. 

A.M.  {hon.)  Harvard,  1918. 

Fellow  A.O.U.  Foreign  Member  B.O.U. 
Korrespond.  Mitglied  Deutschen  Ornith. 
Gessellschaft. 

Died  Wareham,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  1932. 

Thomas  Barbour 
Elected  Dec.  18,  1905 

Born  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  August  19, 
1884;  son  of  William  Barbour  and  Julia  Ade¬ 
laide  (Sprague)  Barbour. 
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Browning’s  School,  New  York  City.  Har¬ 
vard  A.B.,  1906;  A.M.,  1908;  Ph.D.,  1910. 

Herpetologist.  Director  University  Muse¬ 
um  and  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Harvard.  Hon.  Curator  Books  relating  to 
Pacific,  Custodian  Biol.  Lab.  and  Botanic 
Garden  (Cuba),  Prof,  zoology.  Harvard. 

Places  of  residence:  New  York;  Brookline, 
Mass.,  Boston. 

Sc.D.  (/zow.),  Univ.  Havana.  D.Sc.  (hon.), 
Dartmouth. 

Fellow  A.O.U.  Member  Nat.  Acad.  Sci., 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S.,  N.  Y.  Zool.  Soc.  Hon. 
Member  Zool.  Soc.  Philadelphia.  Foreign 
Member  Zool.  Soc.  London.  Fellow  Royal 
Geogr.  Soc.  London,  Royal  Asiatic  Soc. 
(Straits  Branch).  Corresp.  Member  Neder- 
landesche  Dierkunlige  Vereinigung  Amster¬ 
dam.  Hon  Fellow  Acad.  Sci.  Havana. 
Hon.  Member  Soc.  Poey  de  Hist  Nat.,  Ha¬ 
vana  .  Corresp .  Member  H  ispanic  Soc.  Amer¬ 
ica,  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philadelphia.  Pres. 
Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  P.  Washington 
Acad.  Sci. 

JosiAH  Calef  Bartlett 
Elected  June  6,  1898;  resigned  Oct.  21,  1901 

Born  Taunton,  Mass.,  June  24,  1879;  son 
of  Josiah  Calef  Bartlett  and  Grace  (Samp¬ 
son)  Bartlett. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Harvard  A.B., 
1900.  Harvard  Law  School,  1900-1903. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Ll.B.,  1905. 

Lawyer,  Chicago. 

Residence:  Chicago. 

Died  Chicago,  April  10,  1919. 

Charles  Foster  Batchelder 
Elected  March  5,  1877 

Born  Cambridge,  July  20,  1856;  son  of 
Francis  Lowell  Batchelder  and  Susan  Cabot 
(Foster)  Batchelder. 

Private  schools,  Cambridge.  Cambridge 
High  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1878:  C.E., 
1882;  Grad,  student,  1880-82. 


Assoc.  Ed.  The  Auk,  1888-93.  Ed.  Proc. 
N.  E.  Zool.  Club,  1899-—.  Associate  in 
Mammalogy  and  Ornithology,  Museum 
Comp.  Zoology. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge;  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  H. 

Fellow  A.O.U.  (Pres.),  Amer.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S. 

Ernest  Harold  Baynes 

Elected  Dec.  7, 1903;  died  Jan.  21,  1925 

Born  Calcutta,  India,  May  1,  1868;  son  of 
John  Baynes  and  Helen  Augusta  (Nowill) 
Baynes. 

Private  schools  in  England,  public  schools 
in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  College,  City  of 
New  York,  1887-1901. 

Reporter  New  York  Times.  Photographic 
modeling,  1893-1900.  Writer  and  lecturer, 
nat.  hist.  1900-24. 

Places  of  residence:  New  York;  Stoneham, 
Mass.;  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Died  Boston,  Jan.  21,  1925. 

John  Hudson  Bennett 
Elected  April  12,  1895;  resigned  Feb.  23,  1919 

Born  West  Medford,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1872; 
son  of  Theodore  Wilbur  Bennett  and  Anna 
Brown  (Mellen)  Bennett. 

William  Nichols’s  School,  Boston.  Har¬ 
vard  A.B.,  1894. 

Textile  commission  merchant.  New  York. 

Places  of  residence:  Wayland,  Mass.;  New 
York. 

Arthur  Cleveland  Bent 

Elected  Nov.  19,  1888;  left  June,  1889; 
re-elected  Nov.  16,  1896 

Born  Taunton,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1866;  son 
of  William  Henry  Bent  and  Harriet  Fellowes 
(Hender)  Bent. 

Bristol  Academy.  Harvard  A.B.,  1889. 

Cotton-mill  machinery.  Electric  power 
companies.  Various  local  offices,  Taunton. 
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Associate  in  Ornithology,  Museum  Comp. 
Zoology.  Collaborator,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
Residence;  Taunton. 

Fellow  A.O.U.  (Pres.).  Hon.  Member 
Cooper  Ornith.  Club. 

Albert  Francis  Bigelow 
Elected  Dec.  16,  1912 

Bom  Boston,  Oct.  4,  1880;  son  of  Albert 
Smith  Bigelow  and  Mary  De  Ford  Bigelow. 

Milton  Academy.  Harvard  A.B.,  1903; 
Ll.B.,  1906. 

Lawyer,  Boston.  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Overseer  Harvard  Lfniv.,  1934 - . 

Residence:  Brookline,  Mass. 

Henry  Bryant  Bigelow 
Elected  Dec.  19,  1898;  resigned  Jan.  6,  1913 

Bom  Boston,  Oct.  3,  1879;  son  of  Joseph 
Smith  Bigelow  and  Mary  Cleveland  (Bryant) 
Bigelow. 

Milton  Academy.  Harvard  A.B.,  1901; 
A.  M.,  1904;  Ph.D.,  1906. 

Prof,  zoology.  Harvard;  Curator  ocean¬ 
ography,  Museum  Comp.  Zoology.  Director 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Concord,  Mass. 
Member  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.  Fellow  Amer. 
Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S.,  Royal  Geogr. 
Soc.  London.  Foreign  Member  Zool.  Soc. 
London,  Norwegian  Acad.  Sci. 

Homer  Lane  Bigelow 
Elected  May  18, 1903 

Born  Cambridge,  Dec.  20,  1872;  son  of 
Alanson  Bigelow  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Lane) 
Bigelow. 

Public  and  private  schools  and  private 
tutors.  School  of  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Partner,  Bigelow,  Kennard  and  Co.  (jewel¬ 
ers  and  silversmiths).  Painter. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.;  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Joseph  Smith  Bigelow 
Elected  Jan.  24,  1895;  resigned  Jan.  17,  1910 

Born  Boston,  Feb.  15,  1878;  son  of  Joseph 
Smith  Bigelow  and  Mary  Cleveland  (Bryant) 
Bigelow. 

Milton  Academy.  J.  P.  Hopkinson’s 
School.  Harvard  (Lawrence  Sci.  Sch.). 

Places  of  residence:  Cohasset,  Mass.; 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Francis  Joseph  Birtwell 
Elected  March  7,  1898;  resigned  Oct.  2,  1899 

Bom  London,  England,  September,  1880. 

Roxbury  High  School.  Harvard  (Bussey 
Institution).  “Brooklyn  Biological  Labora¬ 
tory.  New  Mexico  Territorial  College  of 
Agriculture.” 

Residence:  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Died  Willis,  New  Mexico,  June  28,  1901. 

Frank  Bolles 

Elected  Dec.  13,  1887;  died  Jan.  10,  1894 

Born  Winchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1856;  son 
of  John  A.  Bolles  and  Catherine  (Dix)  Bolles. 

Young’s  private  school,  Washington.  Dean 
Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.  Columbian  Univ. 
(Law  Dept.)  Ll.B.,  1879.  Harvard  Law 
School  Ll.B.,  1882. 

Newspaper  editorial  work,  Boston.  Secre¬ 
tary  Harvard  College,  1886-1894. 

Places  of  residence:  Winchester,  Mass., 
Washington,  Cambridge. 

A.M.  ihon.)  Harvard,  1893. 

Died  Cambridge,  Jan.  10,  1894. 

Campbell  Bosson 
Elected  Dec.  2,  1907 

Born  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Nov.  18,  1888;  son 
of  Albert  Davis  Bosson  and  Alice  (Campbell) 
Bosson. 

St.  Mark’s  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1911; 
Ll.B.,  1913. 

Lawyer. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Belmont,  Mass. 
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Harold  Bowditch 
Elected  Dec.  22,  1902 

Born  Boston,  June  8,  1883;  son  of  Henry 
Pickering  Bowditch  and  Selma  (Knauth) 
Bowditch. 

Milton  Academy.  Harvard  A.B.,  1905; 
M.D.,  1909. 

Physician,  Boston,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Places  of  residence:  Jamaica  Plain,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Thomas  Stevenson  Bradlee 
Elected  Dec.  4, 1905;  died  Jan.  27, 1937 

Born  Boston,  Oct.  7,  1868;  son  of  Frederick 
VVainwright  Bradlee  and  Mary  (Horton) 
Bradlee. 

St.  Mark’s  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1890. 

Farming. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston;  Bermuda; 
South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Died  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  27,  1937. 

John  Dorr  Bradley 
Elected  March  2, 1891 ;  resigned  April  2, 1892 

Bom  Boston,  Feb.  9,  1864;  son  of  Richards 
Bradley  and  Sarah  Anne  Williams  (Merry) 
Bradley. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1886;  Ll.B.,  1890. 

Real  Estate,  Chicago. 

Places  of  residence:  Brattleborough,  Vt.; 
Boston;  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Died  Lake  Forest,  Oct.  13,  1928. 

Barron  Brainerd 

Elected  Jan.  10,  1916;  died  May  15,  1919 

Born  Boston,  March  3,  1893;  son  of  John 
Bliss  Brainerd  and  Laura  N.  Brainerd. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  public  schools.  Hallock 
School,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Williams 
College  A.B.,  1915.  Harvard  Graduate 
School  1916-18. 

Residence:  Brookline. 

Died  Brookline,  May  15,  1919. 


John  Bliss  Brainerd 
Elected  June  4,  1918;  died  Nov.  21,  1926 

Born  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Harvard  M.D.,  1884. 

Physician,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  St.  Albans,  Vt.;  Boston, 
Brookline,  Mass.;  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Died  Middlebury,  Nov.  21,  1926. 

Thomas  Mayo  Brewer 
Elected  Oct.  21,  1876;  died  Jan.  23,  1880 

Born  Boston,  Nov.  21,  1814. 

Harvard  A.B.,  1835;  M.D.,  1838. 

Practice  of  medicine,  Boston.  Editorial 
work  ‘Boston  Atlas,’  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent,  Washington.  Book-publishing,  Boston. 
Places  of  residence:  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. 

Died  Boston,  Jan.  23,  1880. 


William  Brewster 
Original  member;  died  July  11,  1919 

Born  Wakefield,  Mass.,  July  5,  1851;  son 
of  John  Brewster  and  Rebecca  (Noyes) 
Brewster. 

Cambridge  High  School,  1869. 

Residence:  Cambridge. 

A.M.  {hon.)  Amherst,  1880;  Harvard,  1899. 
Fellow  A.O.U.  (Pres.),  Amer.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S.  Corresp.  Member  Zool. 
Soc.  London. 

Died  Cambridge,  July  11,  1919. 


Earle  Amos  Brooks 
Elected  Jan.  20,  1919 

Born  French  Creek,  W.  Va.,  April  12,  1871; 
son  of  Adolphus  Brooks  and  Josephine  (Phil¬ 
lips)  Brooks. 

Rural  schools.  French  Creek  Academy. 
West  Virginia  University  A.B.,  1897. 

Country  school  teacher.  Sunday-school 
missionary.  Pastor  at  Waverly,  W.  Va.;  at 
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Weston,  W.  Va.;  at  Everett,  Mass.  Prof. 
Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation.  Assoc.  Prof,  biology,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Education. 

Places  of  residence:  French  Creek,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Waverly,  Weston,  W.  Va.;  Everett, 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

D.D.,  Davis  and  Elkins  College. 

WiNTHROP  Sprague  Brooks 
Elected  Dec.  16,  1912 

Bom  Milton,  Mass.,  August  6,  1886;  son 
of  John  Henry  Brooks  and  Lucretia  (Gilbert) 
Brooks. 

Noble  and  Greenough  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1910. 

Naturalist. 

Places  of  residence:  Milton,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Member  A.O.U. 

William  Sohier  Bryant 
Elected  Dec.  20,  1887;  resigned  Cct.  2,  1899 

Born  Boston,  May  15,  1861;  son  of  Henry 
Bryant  and  Elizabeth  Brimmer  (Sohier) 
Bryant. 

St.  Paul’s  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1884; 
M.D.  and  A.M.,  1888. 

Physician,  New  York. 

Fellow  Amer.  Coll.  Surgeons.  Grand  Cross, 
Order  of  St.  Joan  Baptista.  Knight,  Com¬ 
mander  of  Justice,  Order  of  St.  George  of 
Belgium.  Officer,  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy.  Chevalier,  Legion  of  Honor. 

Charles  Theodore  Carruth 

Elected  Feb.  16,  1891 ;  died  Sept.  5,  1926 

Born  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  22,  1851;  son 
of  Charles  Carruth  and  Mary  Anna  (Bachi) 
Carruth. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Wholesale  dealer  in  paints  and  oils.  Art 
lecturer. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Cambridge. 

Died  Boston,  Sept.  5.  1926. 


Arthur  Patterson  Chadbourne 
Elected  Jan.  16,  1882;  resigned  Jan.  8,  1923 

Born  Boston,  Dec.  18,  1862;  son  of  William 
Chadbourne  and  Isabel  Antoinette  Bates 
(Patterson)  Chadbourne. 

J.  P.  Hopkinson’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1885;  M.D.,  1889.  Medical  study  in  Europe. 

Physician,  Boston.  Medical  research,  Wash¬ 
ington.  U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau:  Denver, 
Dwight,  Ill. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge;  Boston; 
Denver;  Dwight,  Ill.;  Washington. 

Fellow,  A.O.U. 

Died  Washington,  Dec.  2,  1936. 

Chauncy  Ward  Chamberlain 
Elected  May  20,  1919;  died  August  6,  1930 

Bom  Boston,  Dec.  24,  1851;  son  of  Alfred 
Chamberlain  and  Sarah  (Damon)  Chamber- 
lain. 

Arlington,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Shoe  manufacturer;  retired,  travelled 

Places  of  residence:  Arlington,  Boston. 

Died  Boston,  August  6,  1930. 

Montague  Chamberlain 
Elected  Nov.  5,  1888;  resigned  Jan.  4,  1904 

Born  St.  John,  N.  B.,  April  5,  1844;  son  of 
Samuel  M.  Chamberlain  and  Catherine  W. 
(Stevens)  Chamberlain. 

Private  schools,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Business,  St.  John.  Recorder,  Harvard 
College.  Secy.  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Harvard  University. 

Places  of  residence:  St.  John;  Cambridge, 
Groton,  Mass.,  Boston. 

Fellow,  Corresponding  Fellow,  A.O.U. 

Died  Boston,  Feb.  10,  1924. 

David  Cheever 

Elected  Dec.  22, 1894;  resigned  June  8, 1896 

Born  Boston,  June  25,  1876;  son  of  David 
Williams  Cheever  and  Anne  Caroline  (Nich¬ 
ols)  Cheever. 
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J.  P.  Hopkinson’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1897;  M.D.,  1901. 

Surgeon,  Boston.  Assoc.  Prof.  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S., 
Amer.  Coll.  Surgeons,  Societe  Internationale 
de  Chirurgie. 

Austin  Hobart  Clark 

Elected  Dec.  22,  1902;  membership 
lapsed  Jan.  3,  1907 

Born  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1880;  son 
of  Theodore  Minot  Clark  and  Jeanette 
(French)  Clark. 

Newton  (Mass.)  High  School.  Cutler’s 
School,  Newton.  Harvard  A.B.,  1903;  Grad¬ 
uate  student,  1904. 

Zoologist. 

Residence:  Washington. 

Fellow  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  London,  A.A.A.S. 
Knight,  Order  Dannebrog  (Denmark). 

Ellery  Harding  Clark 
Elected  Feb.  5,  1894;  resigned  Dec.  12,  1895 

Bom  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  March  13, 
1874;  son  of  Benjamin  Cutler  Clark  and  Ade¬ 
line  Kinnicutt  (Weld)  Clark. 

J.  P.  Hopkinson’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1896;  Ll.B.  1899. 

Lawyer,  Boston.  Author. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Charles  Atherton  Clarke 
Elected  April  8,  1876;  resigned  1877 

Born  Wobum,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1854;  son 
of  Henry  Ware  Clarke  and  Mary  Cary  Clarke. 

Public  schools  of  Watertown  and  Newton, 
Mass.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  (two  years). 

Machinery  business.  Four  years  Alderman- 
at-large,  Newton. 

Places  of  residence:  Watertown,  Newton, 
Mass. 


Ernest  Amory  Codman 
Elected  Nov.  3,  1890;  resigned  Nov.  8,  1898 

Born  Boston,  Dec.  30,  1869;  son  of  William 
Coombs  Codman  and  Elizabeth  (Hurd)  Cod- 
man. 

St.  Mark’s  School.  Harvard,  A.B.,  1891; 
M.D.,  1895. 

Surgeon,  Boston. 

Fellow  Amer.  Coll.  Surgeons. 

Residence:  Boston. 

Leon  Jacob  Cole 

Elected  Dec.  18, 1905;  resigned  Dec.  16,  1907 

Bom  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1877;  son  of 
Elisha  Kelley  Cole  and  Helen  Marion  (New¬ 
ton)  Cole. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1894-95, 
1897-98.  Univ.  Michigan  A.B.,  1901.  Har¬ 
vard  Ph.D.,  1906. 

Prof,  genetics,  Univ.  Wisconsin. 

Residence:  Madison,  Wis. 

Member  A.O.U.  Fellow  A.A.A.S.  Cor- 
resp.  Member  Czechoslovak  Acad.  Agric. 

William  Hathaway  Cook 
Elected  May  20,  1901 ;  resigned  Dec.  7,  1902 

Born  Laconia,  N.  H.,  May  4,  1880;  son 
of  Addison  Gardner  Cook  and  Harriet  (Hath¬ 
away)  Cook. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Harvard  A.B., 

1904. 

Farmer. 

Places  of  residence:  Laconia,  N.  H.;  Salyer, 
Calif. 

Philip  Tripp  Coolidge 
Elected  Jan.  16,  1905;  resigned  Dec.  7,  1908 

Born  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Dec.  5,  1883;  son 
of  Herbert  Coolidge  and  Phila  Emma  (Tripp) 
Coolidge. 

Cambridge  Latin  School.  Harvard  A.B., 

1905.  Yale  M.F.,  1906. 

Forester. 
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Places  of  residence:  Watertown,  Mass.; 
Bangor,  Me. 

Member  Soc.  Amer.  Foresters,  Canadian 
Soc.  Forest  Engineers. 

Francis  Reeve  Cope 
Elected  Dec.  3,  1900;  resigned  Oct.  20,  1902 

Born  Germantown,  Penna.,  August  9, 1878; 
son  of  Alexis  Thomas  Cope  and  Elizabeth 
(Stewardson)  Cope. 

Germantown  Friends  School.  Haverford 

A. B.,  1900.  Harvard  A.B.,  1901 ;  A.M.,  1902. 
Farmer:  milk  and  apples.  Member  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  of  Education  since  1924. 

Residence:  Dimock,  Susquehanna  Co., 
Penna. 

Manton  Copeland 
Elected  Dec.  3,  1900 

Born  Taunton,  Mass.,  July  24,  1881;  son 
of  Henry  Preston  Copeland  and  Abby  Carver 
(Dean)  Copeland. 

Bristol  Academy,  Taunton.  Harvard  S.B., 
1904;  S.M.,  1905;  Ph.D.,  1908. 

Prof,  biology,  Bowdoin  College. 

Residence:  Brunswick,  Me. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. 

Charles  Barney  Cory 

Elected  Feb.  12,  1876;  elected  Corresponding 
Member  Jan.  18,  1909 

Born  Boston,  Jan.  25,  1856;  son  of  Barney 
Cory  and  Elizabeth  A.  B.  Cory. 

Park  Latin  School,  William  Eayr’s  School, 
Boston.  Harvard  (Lawrence  Sci.  School). 
Curator  of  Zoology,  Field  Museum,  Chicago. 
Places  of  residence:  Boston;  Chicago. 

Fellow  (Pres.)  A.O.U.  Foreign  Member 

B. O.U.  Fellow  Zool.  Soc.  London,  Linnean 
Soc.  London. 

Died  Ashland,  Wis.,  July  31,  1921. 

Elliott  Baird  Coues 
Elected  Dec.  8,  1890;  left  1892 


Born  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  Jan.  19,  1872; 
son  of  Elliott  Coues  and  Jane  Augusta  (Mc¬ 
Kinney)  Coues. 

Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Harvard  (Lawrence  Sci.  School,  sp.  stud.). 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  New  York,  M.D., 
1895. 

Practised  medicine.  New  York  and  Haiti. 

Died  Jan.  2,  1913. 

William  Pearce  Coues 

Elected  Dec.  8,  1890;  resigned  Jan.  2,  1899; 
re-elected  Dec.  13,  1920 

Born  Gloucester,  Mass.,  June  11,  1872;  son 
of  Samuel  Franklin  Coues  and  Mary  Balch 
(Hughes)  Coues. 

Cambridge  Latin  School.  Browne  and 
Nichols  School.  Harvard  Medical  School, 
M.D.,  1894. 

Surgeon,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  Boston, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Fellow  Amer.  Coll.  Surgeons. 

Haskell  Brooks  Curry 
Elected  April  21,  1919 

Born  Millis,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1900;  son  of 
Samuel  Silas  Curry  and  Anna  (Baright) 
Curry. 

Browne  and  Nichols  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1920;  A.M.,  1924.  Student  Mass.  Institute 
Technology  and  General  Electric  Co.  Got¬ 
tingen  Ph.D.,  1930. 

Instr.  mathematics.  Harvard,  1926-27, 
Princeton,  1927-28.  Assoc.  Prof,  mathe¬ 
matics,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Fellow  A.A.A.S. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Cambridge, 
State  College,  Pa. 


Edward  Mott  Davis 
Elected  May  6,  1907;  resigned  Dec.  6,  1915 

Born  Philadelphia,  July  1,  1888;  son  of 
William  Morris  Davis  and  Ellen  B.  (Warner) 
Davis. 
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Noble  and  Greenough  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1909. 

Fruit  grower,  Shirley,  Mass.  Director 
Baker  Museum,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 


Minot  Davis 

Elected  March  9, 1896;  resigned  Oct.  6, 1900 

Born  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1879;  son 
of  Edwin  Pascal  Davis  and  Harriet  Elizabeth 
(Folsom)  Davis. 

Browne  and  Nichols  School.  Powder 
Point  School.  Harvard,  1896-99  (’00). 
Lumberman. 

Places  of  residence:  Portland,  Oregon; 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


George  Clement  Deane 
Elected  April  17,  1899;  died  Jan.  14,  1930 

Born  Cambridge,  June  24,  1854;  son  of 
Charles  Deane  and  Helen  Elizabeth  (Waters- 
ton)  Deane. 

Cambridge  public  schools. 

Cattle-raising,  Kansas;  grape-growing,  San 
Diego  Co.,  Calif.;  retired,  1888. 

Residence:  Cambridge. 

Died  Cambridge,  Jan.  14,  1930. 


Ruthven  Deane 
Original  member;  left  1880 

Born  Cambridge,  August  20,  1851;  son  of 
Charles  Deane  and  Helen  Elizabeth  (Waters- 
ton)  Deane. 

Cambridge  schools. 

Insurance  business,  Boston;  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery,  Chicago;  retired  1903. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge;  Chicago. 
Fellow  A.O.U. 

Died  Chicago,  March  20,  1934. 


Walter  Deane 

Elected  Nov.  15,  1897;  died  July  30,  1930 

Born  Boston,  April  23,  1848;  son  of  Charles 
Deane  and  Helen  Elizabeth  (Waterston) 
Deane. 

Cambridge  High  School;  Harvard  A.B., 
1870. 

Teacher:  St.  Mark’s  School  (1871-78),  J.  P. 
Hopkinson’s  School  (1878-95).  Retired,  bot¬ 
anist. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  South- 
borough,  Cambridge. 

Member  A.O.U. 

Died  Cambridge,  July  30,  1930. 


Richard  Derby 

Elected  Jan.  15, 1900;  resigned  Dec.  21,  1903 

Born  New  York,  April  7,  1881;  son  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Henry  Derby  and  Sarah  Coleman  (Alden) 
Derby. 

Groton  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1903.  Co¬ 
lumbia  M.D.,  1907;  D.S.M. 

Physician,  New  York.  Overseer  Harvard 
Univ.,  1923-29. 

Fellow  Amer.  Coll.  Surgeons.  Chevalier 
Legion  of  Honor. 


John  William  Dewis 
Elected  May  20,  1918 

.  Born  West  Advocate,  Cumberland  Co., 
Nova  Scotia,  Feb.  24,  1866;  son  of  Joshua 
Dewis  and  Naomi  (Reid)  Dewis. 

Common  school.  Advocate.  Horton  Col¬ 
legiate  Academy  (two  years).  Acadia  Uni¬ 
versity  (two  years).  Dartmouth  (prep.  med. 
one  term).  University  City  of  New  York 
(Med.  Dept,  one  year).  Har\mrd  Medical 
M.D.,  1894.  Post-graduate  work  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital 
(four  years). 

Physician,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  West  Advocate,  N.  S.; 
Boston,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A.M.  {hon.)  Acadia  University,  1922. 
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Lewis  Dexter 

Elected  April  17,  1916;  died  August  19,  1923 

Bom  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  28,  1860; 
son  of  Lewis  Dexter  and  Ellen  Smith  (Owen) 
Dexter, 

Mowry  and  Gof¥  School,  Providence.  Brown 
University  A.B.,  1883. 

Cotton  manufacturing. 

Places  of  residence:  Providence;  Milltown, 
N,  B.;  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Died  Boston,  August  19,  1923. 

William  Baldwin  Dowse 
Elected  Oct.  21,  1878;  left  1883 

Places  of  residence:  Boston;  Wallingford, 
Conn.;  New  York. 

Walter  Linfred  Dunbar 
Elected  Nov.  6,  1893;  left  1894 

Born  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  2,  1873; 
son  of  Walter  Dunbar  and  Rachel  Irene  (Dun¬ 
bar)  Dunbar. 

Harvard,  1893-94  (’97). 

Business,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Residence:  Stratford,  Conn. 

Died  Stratford,  Nov.  2,  1917. 

Owen  Durfee 

Elected  Oct.  6,  1902;  died  April  18,  1933 

Born  New  York,  Feb.  13,  1863;  son  of 
George  Borden  Durfee  and  Eliza  Owen  (Bor¬ 
den)  Durfee. 

Private  school.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  High 
School.  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1884. 

Real  estate.  Fall  River.  Fall  River  Electric 
Light  Co.  Retired  1921. 

Residence:  Fall  River. 

Died  Fall  River,  April  18,  1933. 


Jonathan  Dwight 

Elected  Oct.  19,  1877;  left  June,  1880; 
re-elected  Nov.  15,  1897;  died  Feb.  22,  1929 


Born  New  York,  Dec.  8,  1858;  son  of  Jona¬ 
than  Dwight  and  Julia  Lawrence  (Hasbrouck) 
Dwight. 

Private  tutor.  Harvard  A.B.,  1880.  Co¬ 
lumbia  M.D.,  1893. 

Physician,  New  York  (retired  1912).  Or¬ 
nithologist. 

Residence:  New  York. 

Fellow  A.O.U.  (Pres.),  A.A.A.S.  Foreign 
Member  B.O.U. 

Died  New  York,  Feb.  22,  1929. 

Winchester  Ward  Eager 
Elected  Feb.  12,  1876;  left  1880 

Born  1857  (?);  son  of  John  P.  Eager  and 
Ann  E.  Eager. 

Business,  Boston  (1880). 

Places  of  residence:  West  Newton,  Mass.; 
Minneapolis. 

Died  Minneapolis,  April  5,  1882. 

Warren  Francis  Eaton 

Elected  March  17,  1919;  resigned  Nov.  15, 
1926 

Born  Weston,  Mass.,  July  8,  1900;  son  of 
Charles  Mayo  Eaton  and  May  Edith  (Butter- 
worth)  Eaton. 

Weston  Public  Schools.  Harvard  A.B., 
1922. 

Cotton  factoring,  New  York.  Nat.  Assoc. 
Aud.  Socs. 

Places  of  residence:  Weston,  Mass.;  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Died  Montclair,  Feb.  16,  1936. 

Richard  Spelman  Eustis 
Elected  Dec.  7,  1903 

Bom  Marblehead,  Mass.,  August  3,  1886; 
son  of  Frank  Izard  Eustis  and  Cora  (Spel¬ 
man)  Eustis. 

Noble  and  Greenough  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1907;  M.D.,  1911. 

Physician,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 
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Walter  Faxon 

Elected  Dec.  31,  1888;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  2,  1902 

Born  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1848;  son  of 
Elisha  Faxon  and  Hannah  Mann  (Whiting) 
Faxon. 

Private  tutor.  Harvard  A.B.,  1871;  S.B., 
1872;  S.D.,  1878. 

Asst.  Prof.  zool.  Harvard,  Curator  Crus¬ 
tacea  and  mollusca,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 

Places  of  residence:  Jamaica  Plain,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Fellow  A.O.U. 

Died  Lexington,  August  10,  1920. 

Samuel  Prescott  Fay 

Elected  May  2,  1910;  resigned  Dec.  19,  1921; 
re-elected  Dec.  7,  1923 

Bom  Boston,  May  27,  1884;  son  of  Joseph 
Story  Fay  and  Rebecca  Rodman  (Motley) 
Fay. 

St.  Mark’s  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1907. 
Investment  counsel,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence;  Boston,  Framingham 
Centre,  Mass. 

Jesse  Walter  Fewkes 
Elected  Dec.  11,  1876;  resigned  1877 

Bom  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  7,  1850;  son  of 
Jesse  Fewkes  and  Susan  Emeline  (Jewett) 
Fewkes. 

Newton  High  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1875;  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  1877.  Study  at  Leip- 
sic  and  Naples,  1878-79. 

Asst,  (invertebrates)  Mus.  Comp.  Zool., 
1879-84.  Ethnologist  (Chief  U.  S.  Bureau 
Ethnology,  1918-28). 

Places  of  residence:  Newton,  Cambridge 
Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Ll.D.  {hon.)  Univ.  Arizona. 

Member  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Soc.  Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sci.,  A.A.A.S.  (V.P.  1911-12),  Amer.  Anthrop. 
Soc.  (Pres.  1909-10).  Korresp.  Mitglied 
Gesellsch.  f.  Wissensch.  Ethnologie  (Berlin). 


Hon.  Memb.  Soc.  des  Americanistes  (Paris). 
Knight  Ord.  Isabella  the  Catholic  (Spain). 


George  Wilton  Field 

Elected  Feb.  5,  1912;  membership  lapsed  Jan. 

1,  1920 

Born  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  29, 
1863;  son  of  Charles  Copeland  Field  and 
Lucy  Cobb  (Cross)  Field. 

Brown  University  A.B.,  1887;  A.M.,  1890; 
Johns  Hopkins  Ph.D.,  1892.  Postgraduate 
work  Naples  Zool.  Station  and  Munich. 

Biologist,  Boston,  Washington. 

Places  of  residence:  Sharon,  Mass.;  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Fellow  A.A.A.S. 

Richard  Thornton  Fisher 
Elected  April  5,  1897;  resigned  Dec.  8,  1898 

Born  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1876;  son  of 
Edward  Thornton  Fisher  and  Elizabeth  Bow^- 
ditch  (Thayer)  Fisher. 

Harvard  School,  Chicago.  Harvard  A.B., 
1898.  Yale  M.F.,  1903. 

Director  Harvard  Forest;  Asst.  Prof.  Lum¬ 
bering  and  Forestry,  Harvard  Univ. 

Places  of  residence:  Petersham,  Weston, 
Mass. 

M.S.  {hon.)  Yale,  1929. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S., 
Soc.  Amer.  Foresters. 

Died  Petersham,  Mass.,  June  9,  1934. 

Charles  Benton  Floyd 
Elected  Jan.  15,  1917 

Born  Providence,  R.  L,  Nov.  27,  1884;  son 
of  Eugene  Benton  Floyd  and  Mary  Cleveland 
(Taylor)  Floyd. 

Brookline  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

New  England  manager,  Fred  Rueping 
Leather  Co.  Board  of  Aldermen,  Newton, 
Mass.,  (1928 - ,  Vice-Pres.  and  Pres.). 

Places  of  residence:  Brookline,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 
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Francis  Apthorp  Foster 

Elected  March  7,  1892;  resigned  Nov.  16, 
1903;  re-elected  June  6,  1921 

Bom  Cambridge,  Sept.  21,  1872;  son  of 
Francis  Charles  Foster  and  Marion  Padelford 
Foster. 

Browne  and  Nichols  School.  Harvard 
(Lawrence  Sci.  School,  sp.  stud.  1895). 

Editor  pubs.  N.  E.  Hist.  Genealog.  Soc. 
(1907-12).  Gen.  Secy.  Cincinnati.  County 
Commissioner  Dukes  Co.,  Mass. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  West 
Tisbury,  Mass. 

Member  Massachusetts  Hist.  Soc. 

Nathaniel  Atwood  Francis 

Elected  Dec.  6,  1880;  died  June  10,  1921 

Bom  Brookline,  Mass.,  Feb.  25,  1859;  son 
of  Tappan  Eustis  Francis  and  Helen  (Shurt- 
leff)  Francis. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble’s  School.  Harvard  Law 
School  (spec,  stud.),  1879-81. 

Lawyer,  Boston. 

Residence:  Brookline. 

Died  Boston,  Jime  10,  1921. 


Abbott  Marston  Frazar 
[later  Marston  Abbott  Frazar] 

Elected  Feb.  12,  1876;  membership  lapsed 
February,  1892 

Bom  Watertown,  Mass.,  July  1,  1859;  son 
of  George  Frazar  and  Caroline  Marston 
(Sampson)  Frazar. 

Watertown  public  schools.  Chauncy  Hall 
School,  Boston. 

Bird-collector.  Commercial  taxidermist, 
Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  Watertown,  Townsend, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Died  Brookline,  Oct.  1,  1925. 

Warren  Eugene  Freeman 
Elected  Dec.  2,  1907;  resigned,  1920 


Born  Arlington,  Mass.,  May  18,  1880;  son 
of  George  Tilton  Freeman  and  Annie  (Ward) 
Freeman. 

Arlington  High  School. 

Agent  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Places  of  residence:  Arlington,  Allston, 
Mass.;  Florida;  Venezuela. 

James  Edwin  Gardner 
Elected  Nov.  7,  1904;  resigned  1910 

Born  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Jan.  21,  1887;  son 
of  James  Edwin  Gardner  and  Frances  Dorr 
(Jones)  Gardner. 

Noble  and  Greenough  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1908  (1907);  Ll.B.,  1910. 

Lawyer,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Arthur  Scott  Gilman 
Elected  March  9, 1896;  resigned  Oct.  21, 1901 

Bom  Cambridge,  Oct.  25,  1879;  son  of 
Arthur  Gilman  and  Stella  (Scott)  Gilman. 

Browne  and  Nichols  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1900. 

Banking,  Boston. 

Residence:  Cambridge. 

Died  Cambridge,  Feb.  13,  1934. 


Joseph  Lincoln  Good  ale 
Elected  Feb.  2,  1886;  left  1893 

Born  Saco,  Me.,  Jan.  22,  1868;  son  of 
George  Lincoln  Goodale  and  Henrietta  Juell 
(Hobson)  Goodale. 

Browne  and  Nichols  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1889;  M.D.  and  A.M.,  1893.  Medical 
study  in  Europe,  1893-94. 

Physician,  Boston.  Instructor  in  laryngol¬ 
ogy,  Harvard  Medical  School.  Consulting 
surgeon.  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  Boston. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S., 
Amer.  Coll.  Surgeons,  Amer.  Laryngological 
Association. 
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Arthur  Gordon  Goodrich 

Elected  Nov.  16,  1896;  died  April  5,  1902 

Born  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1863;  son  of 
Charles  Robinson  Goodrich  and  Abby  Page 
(Horne)  Goodrich. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Publishing:  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge; 
McMillan  Co.,  New  York. 

Places  of  residence:  Salem,  Mass.;  Cam¬ 
bridge;  New  York. 

Died  New  York,  April  5,  1902. 

Henry  Vose  Greenough 
Elected  Jan.  20,  1902 

Born  Brookline,  Mass.,  June  11,  1883;  son 
of  Charles  Pelham  Greenough  and  Mary 
Dwight  (Vose)  Greenough. 

Noble  and  Greenough  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1905. 

Cotton-yam  manufacturer.  Ludlow  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Assocs.,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Joseph  Archibald  Hagar 
Elected  Jan.  15,  1917 

Born  Lawrence,  Mass.,  May  13,  1896;  son 
of  Joseph  Clarence  Hagar  and  Alexandrine 
(Chisholm)  Hagar. 

Newton,  Mass.,  High  School.  Harvard, 
1915-17.  Massachusetts  State  College,  1919- 
21,  B.S.  1921. 

Ornithologist,  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Fisheries  and  Game,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  Newton,  Marshfield 
Hills,  Mass. 

Charles  Edward  Hamlin 

Elected  June  10,  1876;  died  Jan.  3,  1886 

Born  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb.  4,  1825. 

Waterville  College  [later  Colby  Univer¬ 
sity]  A.B.,  1847;  A.M.,  1850. 


School  teacher.  Prof.  chem.  and  nat.  hist., 
Waterville,  1853-1873.  Instr.  geogr.  and 
geol..  Harvard,  1875-1877  Asst,  in  conchol. 
and  palaeontol.,  Mus.  Comp.  Zook,  1873- 
1886. 

Places  of  residence:  Augusta,  Waterville. 
Me.;  Cambridge. 

Ll.D.,  Bucknell  University,  1873. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. 

Died  Cambridge,  Jan.  3,  1886. 


John  Henry  Hardy 

Elected  Dec.  7,  1903;  membership  lapsed, 
Jan.  2,  1920 

Bom  Arlington,  Mass.,  June  10,  1874;  son 
of  John  Henry  Hardy  and  Anna  Jane  (Con- 
ant)  Hardy. 

Arlington  High  School. 

Nathan  Robbins  Poultry  Market,  Boston. 
Fruit  grower,  Littleton,  Mass. 

Places  of  residence:  Arlington,  Littleton. 
Died  Rutland,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1926. 

Edward  Harrington 
Elected  April  22,  1876;  left  1880 

Born  Salem,  Mass.,  February,  1857;  son 
of  Samuel  Bishop  Harrington  and  Caroline 
(Hawes)  Harrington. 

Salem  High  School. 

Salesman. 

Died  London,  England,  June  13,  1888. 


Alton  Hastings  Hathaway 
Elected  May  5,  1913 

Born  Cambridge,  May  4,  1882;  son  of 
Charles  Francis  Hathaway  and  Carrie  Trull 
(Hastings)  Hathaway. 

Public  schools.  Harvard,  1899-1900  (’03) . 
Wholesale  baking,  Cambridge. 

Residence:  Lexington,  Mass. 
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Henry  Wetherbee  Henshaw 

Original  member;  left  1874 

Born  Cambridge,  March  3,  1850;  son  of 
William  Henshaw  and  Sarah  (Holden)  Hen¬ 
shaw. 

Cambridge  High  School. 

Wheeler  Survey,  1872-79.  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  1879-93.  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey,  1905-16. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Fellow  A.O.U. 

Died  Washington,  August  1,  1930. 

Frank  Seymour  Hersey 
Elected  Dec.  16,  1912 

Born  Taunton,  Mass.,  May  26,  1884;  son 
of  James  Pierce  Hersey  and  Alice  Esther 
(Pearsall)  Hersey. 

Taunton  public  schools. 

Purchasing  agent,  S.  W.  Card  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co. 

Places  of  residence:  Taunton,  Lakeville, 
Easton,  Mass. 

Member  A.O.U. 

William  Albert  Hickman 

Elected  Nov.  16,  1896;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  3,  1901 

Bom  Dorchester,  N.  B.,  Dec.  22,  1877;  son 
of  Albert  Joseph  Hickman  and  Ellen  (Wilson) 
Hickman. 

Pictou  Academy,  Pictou,  N.  S.  Harvard 
S.B.,  1899. 

Literature.  Motor-boat  manufacturing. 

Places  of  residence:  Pictou,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Alfred  Cowdin  Hill 
Elected  Dec.  2,  1907 

Born  Belmont,  Mass.,  Dec.  23,  1881;  son 
of  Joseph  Willard  Hill  and  Louise  Wetherby 
Hill. 


Belmont  public  schools.  Burdett  Business 
College  (Boston). 

Landscape  gardening.  Interior  decorating. 
Residence:  Belmont. 


George  Lyman  Hinckley 
Elected  Dec.  1,  1913;  died  March  16,  1936 

Born  Northampton,  Mass.,  July  6,  1879; 
son  of  Henry  Rose  Hinckley  and  Mary  Wright 
(Barrett)  Hinckley. 

Williston  Academy,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Yale  A.B.,  1900;  A.M. 

Librarian:  Boston  Public  Library:  Redwood 
Library,  Newport,  R.  1. 

Places  of  residence:  Northampton,  Boston; 
Newport. 

Died  Newport,  March  16,  1936. 

Frank  Henry  Hitchcock 
[later  Frank  Harris  Hitchcock] 

Elected  Dec.  8,  1890;  left  1891 

Born  Amherst,  Ohio,  Oct.  5,  1869;  son  of 
Henry  Chapman  Hitchcock  and  Mary  Laur- 
ette  (Harris)  Hitchcock. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  Latin  High  School.  Har¬ 
vard  A.B.,  1891.  Columbian  [now  George 
Washington]  University  Ll.B.,  1894;  Ll.M., 
1895. 

Various  Federal  offices;  Chairman 
Republican  National  Committee,  1908-09. 
Postmaster  General,  1909-13. 

Places  of  residence:  Somerville,  Mass.; 
Washington;  New  York;  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Fellow  Amer.  Statistical  Society,  A.A.A.S. 
Died  Tucson,  August  5,  1935. 

Ralph  Hoffmann 

Elected  Oct.  19,  1891;  resigned  Oct.  3,  1910 

Born  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1870; 
son  of  Ferdinand  Hoffmann  and  Caroline 
(Bullard)  Hoffmann. 

Williston  Academy,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Harvard  A.B.,  1890  (1894). 
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School  teacher:  Browne  and  Nichols  School, 
1891-1910;  Kansas  City  Country  Day  School, 
1910-17;  Country  Day  School,  St.  Louis, 
1917-19;  Santa  Barbara  School,  1920-25.  Di¬ 
rector  Santa  Barbara  Museum  Nat.  Hist., 
1926-32. 

Places  of  residence:  Stockbridge,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Belmont,  Mass.;  Kansas  City;  St. 
Louis;  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Member  A.O.U. 

Died  San  Miguel  Island,  Calif.,  July  21, 
1932. 

Charles  Emery  Hosmer 
Elected  May  6,  1876;  left  1877 

Born  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  1855;  son  of  Jacob 
E.  Hosmer  and  Adele  Hosmer. 

Died  Boscawen,  Dec.  18,  1880. 

James  Sullivan  Howe 
Elected  Jan.  23,  1893;  resigned  Jan.  20,  1902 

Born  Norwood,  Mass.,  July  7,  1858. 

Harvard  M.D.,  1881.  Vienna  med.  study 
(dermatology) . 

Physician,  Boston;  Boston  Dispensary. 
Prof,  dermatology.  Tufts  College  Med.  School. 

Places  of  residence:  Bolton,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Died  Brookline,  Nov.  22,  1914. 


Reginald  Heber  Howe 

Elected  Nov.  19,  1894;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  2,  1908 

Born  Quincy,  Mass.,  April  10,  1875;  son  of 
Reginald  Heber  Howe  and  Susan  (Adams) 
Howe. 

Education  at  home  and  G.  W.  C.  Noble’s 
School.  Harvard  (Lawrence  Sci.  School), 
1901.  Docteur  de  I’Universite,  Sorbonne, 
1912.  Harvard  S.M.,  1922. 

Teacher:  Middlesex  School,  1901-20. 
Headmaster  Belmont  Hill  School,  1923-32. 


Places  of  residence:  Brookline,  Concord, 
Belmont,  Mass. 

Died  Belmont,  Jan.  28,  1932. 

Alpiieus  Hyatt 

Elected  June  10,  1876;  resigned  1879 

Born  Washington,  April  5,  1828;  son  of 
Alpheus  Hyatt  and  Harriet  R.  (King)  Hyatt. 

Maryland  Military  Academy.  Yale,  1856- 
57  (’60).  Harvard  (Lawrence  Sci.  School) 
S.B.,  1862. 

Curator  Boston  Society  Nat.  Hist.  Prof, 
zool.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Residence:  Cambridge. 

Ll.D.  Brown  Univ.,  1898. 

Member  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.  Fellow  Amer. 
Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S.  Foreign  Mem¬ 
ber  Geol.  Soc.  London. 

Died  Cambridge,  Jan.  15,  1902. 


Ernest  Ingersoll 
Original  member;  left  1875 

Born  Monroe,  Mich.,  March  13,  1852;  son 
of  Timothy  Dwight  Ingersoll  and  Eliza  (Park¬ 
inson)  Ingersoll. 

Union  Public  School,  Monroe.  Oberlin 
College  (three  years).  Harvard,  (Museum 
Comparative  Zoology — N.  S.  Shaler,  J.  A. 
Allen),  Penikese  School  (Agassiz). 

Hayden  Survey.  Editorial  work.  New 
York  Tribune.  Writer,  natural  history. 

Residence:  New  York. 

John  Amory  Jeffries 
Elected  Feb.  4,  1878;  died  March  26,  1892 

Born  Milton,  Mass.,  Sept.  2,  1859;  son  of 
John  Jeffries  and  Anna  Lloyd  (Greene)  Jef¬ 
fries. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1881 ;  M.D.,  1884.  Medical  studies  Vienna 
and  Berlin  (two  years). 

Physician,  Boston. 

Residence:  Boston. 

Fellow  A.O.U. 

Died  Boston,  March  26,  1892. 
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William  Augustus  Jeffries 
Elected  March  4,  1878 

Born  Boston,  Feb.  13,  1856;  son  of  John 
Jeffries  and  Anna  Lloyd  (Greene)  Jeffries. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1875;  Harvard  Law  School,  1875-76. 

Trustee,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Swampscott, 
Milton,  Mass. 

Member  A.O.U.,  Massachusetts  Hist.  Soc. 

Charles  Francis  Jenney 

Elected  Dec.  19,  1910;  died  Nov.  29,  1923 

Bom  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 1860; 
son  of  Charles  Edwin  Jenney  and  Elvira 
Francis  (Clark)  Jenney. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  High  School.  Boston 
University  Ll.B.,  1883. 

Lawyer,  Boston.  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  1886;  Senate,  1907-08 
(Chairman  Comm.  Judiciary,  1908).  Assoc. 
Justice  Mass.  Superior  Court,  1909-19,  Assoc. 
Justice  Mass.  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
1919-23. 

Residence:  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Died  Boston,  Nov.  29,  1923. 

Sylvester  Dwight  Judd 
Elected  Nov.  2,  1891;  left  1894 

Born  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  June  14,  1871; 
son  of  Charles  Dwight  Judd  and  Lucretia 
Maria  (Moore)  Judd. 

Private  schools  and  tutors.  Harvard  S.B., 
1894.  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  Univ.  S.M.,  1897; 
Ph.D.,  1898. 

U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  Prof,  biology, 
Georgetown,  1898-1905. 

Places  of  residence:  West  Orange,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Member  A.O.U. 

Died  Baltimore,  Oct.  22,  1905. 

Frederic  Hedge  Kennard 
Elected  Dec.  16,  1884;  died  Feb.  24,  1937 


Born  Nov.  19,  1865;  son  of  Martin  Parry 
Kennard  and  Caroline  Augusta  (Smith)  Ken¬ 
nard. 

Stone  School,  Boston.  Harvard  A.B., 
1888;  postgraduate  work,  Bussey  Institution 
and  Lawrence  Sci.  School  (one  year). 

Landscape  architect,  Boston.  Associate 
in  Ornithology,  Museum  Comp.  Zoology. 

Places  of  residence:  Brookline,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

Member  A.O.U. 

Died  Boston,  Feb.  24,  1937. 

Alfred  Vincent  Kidder 
Elected  Nov.  7,  1904;  resigned,  1907 

Born  Marquette,  Mich.,  Oct.  29,  1885;  son 
of  Alfred  Kidder  and  Kate  Dalliba  Kidder. 

Noble  and  Greenough  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1908;  A.M.,  1912;  Ph.D.,  1914. 
Archeologist:  Carnegie  Inst.,  Washington. 
Places  of  residence:  Andover,  Beverly 
Farms,  Mass. 

Ll.D.,  Univ.  New  Mexico. 

Member  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  Amer.  Philos.  Soc. 
Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S., 
Chevalier  Legion  of  Honor. 

LeRoy  King 

Elected  Dec.  22,  1902;  resigned  Oct.  1,  1906 

Born  Newport,  R.  L,  August  14,  1884;  son 
of  LeRoy  King  and  Ethel  (Rhinelander)  King. 

St.  Paul’s  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1906. 
Columbia  Ll.B.,  1913. 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Residence:  Newport. 

Charles  Reuben  Lamb 

Elected  Dec.  3,  1883;  resigned  Jan.  4,  1892; 
re-elected  Dec.  20,  1909 

Born  Boston,  May  5,  1866;  son  of  Charles 
Reuben  Lamb  and  Harriet  Farley  (Nichols) 
Lamb. 

Cambridge  Primary,  Grammar  and  High 
Schools. 
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Cotton-cloth  commission  merchant. 
Residence:  Cambridge. 


Ralph  Lawson 
Elected  April  17,  1916 

Born  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1,  1887;  son  of 
Charles  Lawson  and  Nancy  Osborne  (Sutton) 
Lawson. 

Salem  Public  and  High  Schools. 

Cotton  merchant. 

Places  of  residence:  Salem  and  Duxbury, 
Mass. 


Oliver  Ames  Lothrop 

Elected  March  18, 1912 ;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  5,  1934 

Born  Sharon,  Mass.,  May  8,  1880;  son  of 
Horace  Augustus  Lothrop  and  Sarah  Gorham 
(Swain)  Lothrop. 

Cambridge  Latin  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1904  (1903):  M.D.,  1908. 

Physician,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  Waban,  Mass.;  Boston. 

George  Henry  Mackay 
Elected  Dec.  16,  1889;  resigned  Nov.  16,  1914 

Born  Boston,  Oct.  20,  1843;  son  of  Robert 
Caldwell  Mackay  and  Charlotte  Langdon 
(Lodge)  Mackay. 

Private  schools. 

East  India  importing  business.  Bird-pro¬ 
tection  legislation. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston  and  Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Member  A.O.U. 

Died  Boston,  Jan.  16,  1937. 

Walter  Porter  Manton 
Elected  March  12,  1877;  resigned  1878 

Bom  Providence,  R.  L,  August  3, 1858;  son 
of  Walter  Bartlett  Manton. 

Private  teaching  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Harvard  M.D.,  1881. 

Physician,  Detroit. 


Fellow  Zool.  Soc.  I^ndon,  Royal  Asiatic 
Soc.,  Amer.  Coll.  Surgeons. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston;  Detroit: 
Pasadena. 

Died  Pasadena,  Sept.  24,  1925. 

Richard  Merrill  Marble 
Elected  Dec.  19,  1910 

Born  Crawford’s,  N.  H.,  Sept.  30,  1889; 
son  of  Edward  Bates  Marble  and  Marion  Etta 
(Merrill)  Marble. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  High  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1912;  M.F.,  1914. 

Forestry,  Woodstock,  Vt.  Head-master 
Woodstock  High  School. 

Places  of  residence;  Brookline;  Woodstock. 

Edward  Campbell  Mason 
Elected  Dec.  13,  1887;  resigned  1891 

Bom  Ravenna,  O.,  Nov.  17,  1864;  son  of 
Edward  Beecher  Mason  and  Myra  (Camp¬ 
bell)  Mason. 

Arlington,  Mass.,  High  School.  Harvard, 
A.B.,  1888;  Ll.B.,  1892. 

Instructor  political  economy.  Harvard, 
1889-90.  Lawyer,  Buffalo,  Boston.  Director 
electric  light  companies. 

Places  of  residence:  Arlington;  Buffalo; 
Bedford,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Died  Winchester,  March  31,  1937. 

John  Bichard  May 
Elected  March  16,  1914 

Born  Newton,  Mass.,  August  8,  1876;  son 
of  Samuel  Pearce  May  and  Emma  (Sears) 
May. 

Newton,  Mass.,  High  School.  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine  Ch.B.,  1903; 
M.D..  1904. 

Physician:  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Duxbury, 
Waban,  Mass.  Director  of  Ornithology, 
Massachusetts  Dept.  Agriculture. 

Places  of  residence:  Newton,  Cohasset, 
Mass. 

Member  A.O.U. 
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Charles  Johnson  Maynard 
Elected  Jan.  2,  1875;  resigned  1876 

Born  Newtonville,  Mass.,  May  6,  1845; 
son  of  Samuel  Maynard  and  Emeline  May¬ 
nard. 

Common  schools. 

Naturalist. 

Residence:  Newtonville. 

Died  Newtonville,  Oct.  15,  1929. 

Philip  James  McCook 
Elected  June  7,  1897;  resigned  Nov.  5,  1917 

Born  Niantic,  Conn.,  May  1,  1873;  son  of 
John  James  McCook  and  Eliza  Sheldon  (But¬ 
ler)  McCook. 

Hartford  Public  Schools.  Trinity  College 
A.B.,  1895.  Harvard  Ll.B.,  1899. 

Lawyer,  New  York,  1899-1919.  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  1919 - .  Director  Mayor’s  Committee 

(N.  Y.  City)  on  National  Defense,  1917;  Fed¬ 
eral  Draft  Director  for  New  York  City.  Major 
U.  S.  A.  in  World  War. 

Residence:  New  York. 

D.S.C.  Ll.D.,  Trinity  College,  1921. 


Frederic  Bridgham  McKechnie 
Elected  Jan.  20,  1902;  died  March  1,  1913 

Bom  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1882; 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  McKechnie  and 
Justine  Bradford  (Clarke)  McKechnie. 
Boston  English  High  School,  1898. 
Landscape  architecture. 

Places  of  residence:  Dorchester,  Ponkapoag, 
Mass. 

Charles  Merriam 

Elected  Dec.  5,  1892;  left  1896;  re-elected 
Jan.  7,  1907;  died  March  28,  1915 

Bom  Milton,  Mass.,  August  3,  1871;  son 
of  Herbert  Merriam  and  Fannie  (Hawes) 
Merriam. 


J.  P.  Hopkinson’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1893. 

Manufacturing  (Lyman  Mills,  Holyoke, 
Mass.),  1893-1904.  Farming,  Weston,  Mass., 
1904-1915. 

Died  Weston,  March  28,  1915. 


Gerrit  Smith  Miller 
Elected  Nov.  19,  1888;  left  1894 

Born  Peterborough,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6,  1869; 
son  of  Gerrit  Smith  Miller  and  Susan  (Dix- 
well)  Miller. 

J.  P.  Hopkinson’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1894. 

Curator  of  Mammals,  U.  S.  National  Mu¬ 
seum. 

Places  of  residence:  Peterborough,  N.  Y.; 
Washington. 

Member  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  Fellow  Amer. 
Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S.  Corresp. 
Member  Zool.  Soc.  London. 

Henry  Davis  Minot 
Elected  April  1,  1876;  left  1883 

Born  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  August  18, 
1859;  son  of  William  Minot  and  Katharine 
Maria  (Sedgwick)  Minot. 

Harvard  (’80,  left  college  in  sophomore 
year). 

Railroad  management. 

Places  of  residence:  West  Roxbury;  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Died  Florence,  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  1890. 


George  Abbot  Morison 
Elected  Oct.  15, 1896;  resigned  Oct.  27, 1901 

Born  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  August  5,  1879; 
son  of  Robert  Swain  Morison  and  Anne  The¬ 
resa  (Abbot)  Morison. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Harvard  A.B., 
1900. 

Manufacturer:  Bucyrus-Erie  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge;  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
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Albert  Pitts  Morse 
Elected  March  17,  1919;  died  April  29,  1936 

Born  Sherborn,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1863;  son 
of  Leonard  Townsend  Morse  and  Addie 
(Knapp)  Morse. 

Sawin  Academy,  Sherborn,  Mass.  Woods 
Hole  Marine  Laboratory.  Cornell  Univ. 
(summer  courses —  Comstock).  Maine  State 
Exper.  Sta.,  Orono. 

Entomologist  (Orthoptera  and  Odonata). 
Teacher  and  museum  curator:.  Zool  Dept. 
Wellesley  College;  Boston  Society  Nat.  Hist. 
Teachers’  School  of  Sci.;  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem. 

Places  of  residence:  Sherborn,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Fellow  A.A.A.S. 

Died  Wellesley,  April  29,  1936. 

John  Murdoch 

Elected  June  10,  1876;  left  1880;  re-elected 
Dec.  2,  1907;  died  Sept.  22,  1925 

Born  New  Orleans,  July  9, 1852 ;  son  of  John 
Murdoch  and  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Murdoch. 

Roxbury  Latin  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1873;  A.M.,  1876. 

Teaching.  Point  Barrow  Expedition, 
1881-1883.  Librarian  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  and 
Smithsonian  Inst.  Farming,  Middleborough, 
Mass.  Asst.  Librarian  Boston  Public  Library. 

Places  of  residence:  Roxbury,  Mass.; 
Washington;  Middleborough,  Allston,  Mass. 
Member  A.O.U.  Fellow  A.A.A.S. 

Died  Allston,  Sept.  22,  1925. 

Chauncey  Cushing  Nash 
Elected  Jan.  1,  1912;  resigned  Dec.  17,  1917 

Bom  Boston,  Oct.  17,  1884;  son  of  Herbert 
Nash  and  Mary  Chaffee  (Baldwin)  Nash. 

Boston  Latin  School.  Volkmann  School, 
Boston.  Harvard  A.B.,  1907. 

Stock  broker,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  Milton,  Mass.,  Boston. 


Howard  Gardner  Nichols 

Elected  Nov.  23,  1891;  died  June  23,  1896 

Born  Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  16,  1871;  son 
of  John  Howard  Nichols  and  Charlotte  Pea¬ 
body  (Kimball)  Nichols. 

Boston  Latin  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1893. 

Cotton  manufacturing,  Alabama  City, 
Ala.,  (mayor). 

Places  of  residence:  Newton,  Mass.;  Ala¬ 
bama  City. 

Died  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  23,  1896. 

John  Treadwell  Nichols 
Elected  Dec.  22,  1902 

Bom  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  June  11,  1883; 
son  of  John  White  Treadwell  Nichols  and 
Mary  Blake  (Slocum)  Nichols. 

Cutler  School,  New  York.  Harvard  A.B., 
1905  (1906). 

Curator  of  Recent  Fishes,  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Nat.  Hist. 

Places  of  residence:  New  York,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Member  A.O.U.  Fellow  A.A.A.S.  Hon. 
Pres.  Amer.  Soc.  Ichthy.  and  Herpet. 


Gladwin  Kingsley  Noble 
Elected  March  16,  1914;  resigned  1918 

Bom  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1894;  son 
of  Gilbert  Clifford  Noble  and  Elizabeth 
(Adams)  Noble. 

New  York  Military  Academy.  Yonkers 
High  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1917;  A.M., 
1918.  Columbia  Ph.D.,  1922. 

Curator  of  Herpetology  and  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Biology,  American  Museum  of  Nat. 
Hist. 

Places  of  residence:  Yonkers;  Englewood, 

N.  J. 

Member  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  Fellow  A.A.A.S. 
Member  Galton  Soc.  Corresp .  Member  Zool. 
Soc.  London. 
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Charles  Jackson  Paine 
Elected  Jan.  24,  1895;  resigned  1923 

Born  Weston,  Mass.,  June  17,  1876;  son  of 
Charles  Jackson  Paine  and  Julia  (Bryant) 
Paine. 

J.  P.  Hopkinson’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1897. 

Business,  Boston. 

Residence:  Weston,  Mass. 

Died  Vanceborough,  Me.,  August  4,  1926. 

Dean  William  Park 
Elected  Jan.  8,  1877;  resigned  1879 

Bom  Boston,  Sept.  14,  1862;  son  of  John 
Cochran  Park  and  Charlotte  (Dean)  Park. 

Places  of  residence:  Newton,  Mass.; 
Georgetown,  Denver,  Colo.;  Coulterville, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Died  Palo  Alto,  May  5,  1909. 

William  Rodman  Peabody 
Elected  Feb.  17,  1890;  resigned  Dec.  5,  1917 

Bom  Boston,  March  3, 1874;  son  of  Francis 
Greenwood  Peabody  and  Cora  (Weld)  Pea¬ 
body. 

Browne  and  Nichols  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1895;  Ll.B.,  1898. 

Lawyer,  Boston.  Instr.  and  Lectr.  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School.  Rep.  Mass.  Legislature. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  Milton. 
Mass. 

Thomas  Edward  Penard 

Elected  Jan.  18,  1915;  died  Oct.  28,  1936 

Bom  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  May  7, 
1878;  son  of  Frederik  Paul  Penard  and 
Philippina  (Salamons)  Penard. 

Everett,  Mass.,  High  School.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  S.B.,  1900. 

Electrical  engineer,  Edison  Co.,  Boston. 
Dean,  Lincoln  School,  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston. 

Places  of  residence:  Paramaribo;  Everett, 
Arlington,  Mass. 


Member  A.O.U. 

Died  Cambridge,  Oct.  28,  1936. 


Keble  Barnum  Perine 

Elected  April  21,  1919;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  1,  1925 

Bom  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  15,  1899; 
son  of  Frederic  Gilbert  Perine  and  Martha 
Howe  (Barnum)  Perine. 

Boston  Latin  School.  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  S.B.,  1922.  Univ. 
North  Carolina  M.S.,  1926.  Univ.  California 
(graduate  study,  chemistry). 

Chemistry  and  public  health  work.  Health 
Officer,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston,  Newton, 
Belmont,  Mass. 

James  Lee  Peters 
Elected  Dec.  7,  1908 

Born  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  August  13, 
1889;  son  of  Austin  Peters  and  Frances 
Howey  (Lee)  Peters. 

Roxbury  Latin  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1912  (1913). 

Curator  of  Birds,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 

Places  of  residence:  Jamaica  Plain,  Harvard, 
Mass. 

Fellow  A.O.U.  Korresp.  Mitglied  Deut- 
schen  Omitholog.  Gesellschaft.  Ehrenmit- 
glied  Omitholog.  Gesellschaft  in  Bayern. 
Miembro  Correspondiente  Sociedad  Omi- 
tologica  del  Plata.  Member  Internat. 
Comm.  Zool.  Nomenclature. 


William  Henry  Phelps 

Elected  Nov.  6,  1893;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  5,  1899 

Bom  New  York,  June  14,  1876;  son  of 
Dudley  Farley  Phelps  and  Louise  Lander 
(Prince)  Phelps. 

Milton  Academy.  Harvard  (Lawrence  Sci. 
School)  S.B.,  1897. 

Merchant,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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John  Charles  Phillips 
Elected  May  3,  1909 

Born  Boston,  Nov.  5,  1876;  son  of  John 
Charles  Phillips  and  Anna  (Tucker)  Phillips. 

Milton  Academy.  Harvard  (Lawrence 
Sci.  School)  S.B.,  1899;  M.D.,  1904. 

Naturalist.  Conservationist.  Research 
Curator  of  Birds,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Pres. 
Trustees  Peabody  Mus.,  Salem,  Mass.  Mem¬ 
ber  Faculty  Peabody  Mus.  Arch,  and  Ethn., 
Harvard. 

Places  of  residence: Boston,  Wenham,  Mass. 
Fellow  A.O.U.,  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Sci.,  A.A.A.S.  Corresp.  Member  Zool.  Soc. 
London. 


Henry  Augustus  Purdie 
Original  member;  died  March  29,  1911 

Born  Beiijah,  Asia  Minor,  Dec.  16,  1840; 
son  of  John  Purdie  and  Eleanor  (Pratt) 
Purdie. 

American  and  English  schools  at  Smyrna. 
Model  School  and  Allen  School,  West  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Tower  School,  Boston. 

Business.  U.  S.  Navy  in  Civil  War.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Board  of  Charities.  Retired, 
1898:  ornithology  and  botany. 

Places  of  residence:  West  Newton,  Mass.; 
Boston. 

Fellow  A.O.U. 

Died  Boston,  March  29,  1911. 


Arthur  Lincoln  Reach 
Elected  Nov.  23,  1891 

Born  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  August  21, 
1871;  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Reagh  and 
Clara  Isabel  (Goodwin)  Reagh. 

English  High  School,  Boston.  Harvard 
(Lawrence  Sci.  School)  S.B.,  1894;  M.D., 
1898. 

Bacteriologist,  Massachusetts  State  Dept, 
of  Health. 

Residence:  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Alfred  Clarence  Redfield 
Elected  April  3, 1911;  resigned  Nov.  16, 1914 

Born  Philadelphia,  Nov.  15,  1890;  son  of 
Robert  Stuart  Redfield  and  Mary  Thibault 
(Guillou)  Redfield. 

Haverford  School,  Haverford,  Pa.  Har¬ 
vard  S.B.,  1914  (1913);  Ph.D.,  1917. 

Prof,  physiology  and  Tutor  Div.  Biology, 
Harvard. 

Places  of  residence:  Wayne,  Pa.;  Milton, 
Mass.;  Cambridge. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S., 
Amer.  Physiological  Society. 


Samuel  Nicholson  Rhoads 
Elected  Oct.  19,  1891;  resigned  Dec.  17,  1891 

Born  Philadelphia,  April  30,  1862;  son  of 
Charles  Rhoads  and  Anne  Hopkins  (Nichol¬ 
son)  Rhoads. 

Friends’  Monthly  Meeting  [Friends’ 
School].  Harvard  (Spec,  stud.,  three  months, 
1891). 

Bookseller,  Philadelphia. 

Residence:  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Member  A.O.U. 


Wirt  Robinson 

Elected  Nov.  5,  1894;  resigned  Jan.  12,  1899 

Born  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  Oct.  16, 
1864;  son  of  William  Russell  Robinson  and 
Evelyn  (Cabell)  Robinson. 

Richmond  (Va.)  College,  1879-82.  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  1887. 

Lieut,  and  Prof.  Military  Science,  Harvard, 
1894-98.  Colonel  and  Prof.,  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  from  1911. 

Places  of  residence:  West  Point,  N.  Y.; 
Buckingham  Co.,  Va. 

Member  A.O.U. 

Died  Washington,  Jan.  20,  1929. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt 
Elected  Nov.  26,  1877;  left  1880 

Born  New  York,  Oct.  27, 1858;  son  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  and  Martha  (Bullock)  Roose¬ 
velt. 

Private  teachers.  Harvard  A.B.,  1880. 

New  York  Legislature.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioner,  1889-95.  Pres.  New  York  City 
Police  Board,  1895-97.  Asst.  Secy.  U.  S. 
Navy  Dept.,  1897-98.  Lieut.-Col.  (Col.)  1st 
U.  S.  Vol.  Cav.  (Cuba),  1898.  Governor  New 
York,  1899-1900.  Vice-Pres.  U.  S.,  1901. 
Pres.  U.  S.,  1901-09.  Overseer  Harvard 
Univ.,  1910-16. 

Places  of  residence;  New  York;  Washing¬ 
ton;  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Ll.D.  Northwestern  (Ill.)  1893;  Columbia, 
1899;  Hope  (Mich.),  1901;  Yale,  1901;  Har¬ 
vard,  1902;  Univ.  Chicago,  1903;  Univ.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1903;  Univ.  Pennsylvania,  1905; 
Clark  Univ.  (Mass.),  1905;  Tufts  Coll.,  1905; 
Leipsic,  1909;  George  Washington  (D.  C.), 
1909.  Cambridge,  1910;  Univ.  Buenos  Aires, 
1913.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  1910.  L.H.D.  Wil¬ 
liams,  1905.  Ph.D.  {hon.)  Berlin,  1910; 
Christiania,  1910.  S.D.  ihm.)  Trinity 
(Conn.),  1918.  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  1906. 
For.  Assoc.  Acad  Sci.  Mor.  et  Pol.  (Institut 
de  France).  Life  Member  Royal  Soc.  London. 
Member  Amer.  Philos.  Soc. 

Died  Oyster  Bay,  Jan.  6,  1919. 


William  Earle  Dodge  Scott 
Original  member;  left  1874 

Bom  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1852;  son 
of  Moses  Warren  Scott  and  Juliet  Ann  (Cor¬ 
nell)  Scott. 

Schools  in  Brooklyn  and  Providence.  Cor¬ 
nell  Univ.  (1868-69).  Harvard  (Lawrence 
Sci.  School)  S.B.,  1873. 

Ornithologist.  Curator,  Princeton. 

Places  of  residence:  Princeton;  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

Corresponding  Fellow,  Fellow,  A.O.U. 

Died  Saranac  Lake,  August  23,  1910. 


George  Cheever  Shattuck 
Elected  May  19,  1898;  resigned  Dec.  6,  1904 

Born  Boston,  Oct.  12,  1879;  son  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Cheever  Shattuck  and  Elizabeth  Per¬ 
kins  (Lee)  Shattuck. 

Noble  and  Greenough  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1901;  M.D.,  1905. 

Physician,  Boston.  Member  Faculty  Mus. 
Comp.  Zool.  Asst.  Prof.  Tropical  Medicine, 
Harvard  Med.  School.  Asst.  Visiting  Physi¬ 
cian,  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Residence:  Brookline,  Mass. 

A.M.  (hon.),  Harvard,  1919.  Serbian  Order 
of  St.  Sava  of  HI  Class.  D.S.O.,  Great 
Britain. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S. 
Member  Amer.  Clinical  and  Climatological 
Assoc.,  Amer.  Soc.  for  Clinical  Investiga¬ 
tion,  Amer.  Acad,  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
Pres.  Amer.  Soc.  of  Tropical  Medicine  (1927). 


Henry  Southworth  Shaw 
Elected  May  20,  1918 

Born  Boston,  Nov.  29,  1884;  son  of  Henry 
Southworth  Shaw  and  Louisa  Stuart  (Towne) 
Shaw. 

Volkmann  School,  Boston.  Harvard  A.B., 
1906. 

Finance  and  manufacturing,  Boston.  Gen¬ 
eral  Radio  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston  and  suburbs; 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  Institute 
of  Radio  Engineers,  Acoustical  Society  of 
America.  Member  Amer.  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers.  Fellow  A.A.A.S. 


Erwin  Isaac  Shores 
Elected  Nov.  13,  1876;  left  1877. 

Born  Ipswich,  Mass.,  June  5,  1854;  son  of 
Joseph  A.  Shores  and  Clara  M.  A.  Shores. 
Brown  University,  1872-74.  M.D. 
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Places  of  residence;  Haverhill,  Mass.; 
Suffield,  Conn.;  West  Bridgewater,  Mass,; 
Hampton,  Va.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Died  Schenectady,  May  6,  1906. 

Jewell  David  Sornborger 

Elected  Feb.  6,  1893;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  2,  1908 

Born  San  Francisco,  Nov.  27,  1869;  son  of 
David  Sornborger  and  Seraph  Josephine 
(Jewell)  Sornborger. 

Phillips  Andover  Academy.  Harvard 
(Lawrence  Sci.  School).  1891-95. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  Rowley, 
Mass. 

Died  Rowley,  Feb.  26,  1929. 

Henry  Munson  Spelman 
Elected  Nov.  24,  1879 

Born  Nov.  5,  1861;  son  of  Israel  Munson 
Spelman  and  Martha  Hubbard  (Choate) 
Spelman. 

J.  P.  Hopkinson’s  School.  Harvard  A.B,, 
1884;  Harvard  Law  School,  1884-86. 

Lawyer,  Boston. 

Residence:  Cambridge. 

Winfred  Alden  Stearns 
Elected  May  28,  1877 ;  left  1879 

Born  Cambridge,  July  13,  1852;  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Augustus  Stearns  and  Rebecca  Alden 
(Frazer)  Stearns. 

Prof.,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Univ. 

Places  of  residence:  Amherst,  Mass.; 
Atlanta. 

Charles  Elliott  St.  John 
Elected  April  8,  1876;  resigned  Oct.  21,  1878 

Born  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Dec.  19,  1856; 
son  of  Thomas  Elliott  St.  John  and  Henrietta 
Matilda  (Knox)  St.  John. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  High  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1879;  S.T.B.  and  A.M.,  1883. 


Minister,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1883-1891; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1891-1900.  Secy  Amer. 
Unitarian  Assoc.,  Boston,  1900-1907.  Minister, 
Philadelphia,  1907-16. 

Places  of  residence:  Worcester,  Northamp¬ 
ton;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Brookline,  Mass.;  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

S.T.D.,  Meadville  Theological  Seminary, 
1915. 

Died  Philadelphia,  hYb.  25,  1916. 

Reuben  Myron  Strong 
Elected  March  6,  1899;  resigned  1901 

Born  North  Greenfield  (now  West  Allis), 
Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis.,  Oct.  8,  1872;  son  of 
Myron  Wheaton  Strong  and  Mary  Anne 
(Leonard)  Strong. 

Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  High  School.  Oberlin 
College  Academy.  Oberlin  College  A.B., 
1897.  Harvard  A.M.,  1899;  PhD.,  1901. 

Instr.  zooL,  Univ.  Chicago.  Prof,  anatomy, 
Univ.  Mississippi.  Prof,  anatomy,  Vander¬ 
bilt  Univ.  Prof,  anatomy,  Loyola  Univ. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Places  of  residence:  North  Greenfield; 
Oxford,  Miss.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Chicago. 

Member  A.O.U.  Fellow  A.A.A.S.  Amer. 
Assoc.  Anatomists. 

William  Codman  Sturgis 
Elected  Jan.  3,  1881;  resigned  1882 

Bom  Boston,  Nov.  15,  1862 ;  son  of  Russell 
Sturgis  and  Susan  Codman  (Welles)  Sturgis. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  High  School.  G.W.C. 
Noble’s  School.  Harvard  A.B.,  1884;  A.M., 
1887;  Ph.D.,  1889. 

Cryptogamic  botanist.  Dean,  School  For¬ 
estry,  Colorado  College.  Educat.  Secy. 
Episcopal  Bd.  of  Missions. 

Places  of  residence:  Boston;  New  Haven; 
Colorado  Springs;  Annisquam,  Mass. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  andSci.,  A.A.A.S. 

James  Alfred  Teulon 
Elected  Feb.  12,  1876;  resigned  Dec.  26,  1877 

Bom  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Nov.  5,  1855;  son 
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of  George  Alfred  Teulon  and  Jane  C.  (Cris- 
port)  Teulon. 

Newton  Public  Schools. 

Business,  Boston,  to  1877.  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Places  of  residence;  West  Newton,  Mass.; 
Bradford. 

Died  Bradford,  [1913]. 

John  Eliot  Thayer 
Elected  June  5,  1905;  died  July  22,  1933 

Born  Boston,  April  3,  1862;  son  of  Nath¬ 
aniel  Thayer  and  Cornelia  (Van  Rensselaer) 
Thayer. 

Private  tutor.  J.  P.  Hopkinson’s  School. 
Harvard  A.B.,  1885. 

Business,  Poston.  Farming  (horse-breed¬ 
ing),  Lancaster.  Public  affairs;  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  Chairman  Selectmen;  Massachusetts; 
Harvard  Univ.,  Member  Faculty  Mus.  Comp. 
Zo51.  “Agriculture,  horticulture,  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  study  of  birds.” 

Residence;  Lancaster. 

A.M.  {hon.)  Harvard,  1910. 

Member  A.O.U.  Fellow  Amer.  Acad. 
Arts  and  Sci. 

Died  Lancaster,  July  22,  1933. 

Augustus  Thorndike 
Elected  Dec.  6,  1880;  resigned  Dec.  29,  1888 

Born  Paris,  France,  April  27,  1863;  son  of 
Charles  Thorndike  and  Mary  Edmondson 
(Edgar)  Thorndike. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1884;  M.D.,  1888. 

Orthopedic  surgeon,  Boston.  Instr.  ortho¬ 
pedic  surgery.  Harvard  Med.  School,  1896- 
1915. 

Residence;  Millis,  Mass. 

Pres.  Amer.  Orthopedic  Assoc.,  1909-10. 
Fellow  Amer.  Coll.  Surgeons. 

Wilder  Tileston 

Elected  April  3,  1894;  resigned  Dec.  16,  1895 


Born  Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1875;  son  of 
John  Boies  Tileston  and  Mary  Wilder  (Foote) 
Tileston. 

Milton  Academy.  Harvard  A.B.,  1895; 
M.D.,  1899. 

Physician,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Prof, 
clinical  medicine,  Yale  Medical  School. 

Places  of  residence;  Concord,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  New  Haven. 

Bradford  Torrey 
Elected  Jan.  7,  1884;  left  1886 

Born  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1843;  son 
of  Samuel  Torrey  and  Sophronia  (Dyer) 
Torrey. 

Weymouth  Public  Schools. 

Various  business  employments  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Five  years’  editorial  work  on 
‘Youth’s  Companion.’  Then,  literary  work. 

Places  of  residence;  Weymouth,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. ;  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Member  A.O.U. 

Died  Santa  Barbara,  Oct.  7,  1912. 


Charles  Wendell  Townsend 

Elected  Oct.  22,  1877;  resigned  Oct.  31, 
1880;  re-elected  Dec.  7,  1903;  Died  April  3, 
1934. 

Bom  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1859;  son  of  Thomas 
Davis  Townsend  and  Frances  Barnard  (Smith) 
Townsend. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1881;  M.D.,  1885. 

Physician,  Boston.  Ornithologist. 

Places  of  residence;  Boston,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Fellow  A.O.U.  Member  B.O.U.  Mitglied 
Deutschen  Ornithol.  Gesellschaft. 

Died  Boston,  April  3,  1934. 


Howard  Moore  Turner 

Elected  Dec.  7,  1903;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  2,  1908 

Born  Wareham,  Mass.,  August  6,  1885;  son 
of  Samuel  Epes  Turner  and  Mary  Louise 
(Moore)  Turner. 
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Browne  and  Nichols  School.  Harvard 

A. B.,  1906,  S.B.,  1907. 

Consulting  engineer,  Boston.  Lecturer, 
water-power  engineering.  Harvard. 

Places  of  residence:  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Cambridge. 

Member  Amer.  Soc.  Civil  Engineers. 

Clifford  Gray  Twombly 
Elected  Nov.  6,  1893;  left  1894 

Born  Stamford,  Conn.,  May  7,  1869;  son 
of  Alexander  Stevenson  Twombly  and  Abi¬ 
gail  Quincy  (Bancroft)  Twombly. 

Boston  Latin  School.  Yale  A.B.,  1891. 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 

B. D. 

Rector  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Newton  High¬ 
lands,  Mass.,  1897-1907.  Rector  St.  James 

Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1907 - . 

Places  of  residence:  Charlestown,  New 
Bedford,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.;  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

D.D.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

WiNSOR  Marrett  Tyler 
Elected  May  3,  1909 

Bom  Cambridge,  April  28,  1876;  son  of 
Daniel  Gage  Tyler  and  Mary  Elvira  (Mar¬ 
rett)  Tyler. 

Noble  and  Greenough  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1899;  M.D.,  1903. 

Physician,  Lexington,  Mass.;  retired  1927. 
Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  Lexington, 
Boston. 

Member  A.O.U. 

William  Lyman  Underwood 
Elected  Nov.  4, 1907;  died  Jan.  28, 1929 

Born  Belmont,  Mass.,  March  4,  1864;  son 
of  William  James  Underwood  and  Esther 
Crafts  (Mead)  Underwood. 

Public  schools. 

Canned-goods  manufacturing.  Naturalist; 
lecturer  applied  bacteriology,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 


Residence:  Belmont. 

Fellow  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  A.A.A.S. 

Died  Belmont,  Jan.  28,  1929. 

Julius  Ross  Wakefield 
Elected  March  3,  1885;  resigned  Dec.  7,  1903 

Born  April  27,  1866;  son  of  Thomas  L. 
Wakefield  and  Frances  A.  (Lathrop)  Wake¬ 
field. 

’  J.  P.  Hopkinson’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1888  (1910). 

Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co.  Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 
(V.P.,  1913),  Boston. 

Residence:  Dedham,  Mass. 

Died  Dedham,  May  1,  1933. 

Robert  Walcott 

Elected  Nov.  2,  1891 

Born  Cambridge,  Oct.  17,  1874;  son  of 
Henry  Pickering  Walcott  and  Charlotte  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Richards)  Walcott. 

Browne  and  Nichols  School.  Harvard 
A.B.,  1895;  Ll.B.,  1899. 

Lawyer,  Boston.  Special  Justice,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Member  Mass.  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  1915-17. 

Residence:  Cambridge. 

Goodwin  Warner 

Elected  May  6,  1907;  died  June  29,  1918 

Born  Cambridge,  Jan.  17, 1887;  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Pearson  Warner  and  Hetty  Rogers 
(Goodwin)  Warner. 

Noble  and  Greenough  School.  Haiv^ard 
A.B.,  1909. 

Farming  (to  1917),  Littleton,  Mass. 

Died  Camp  Hospital,  No.  4,  near  Suresnes, 
France,  June  29,  1918. 

Jesse  Warren 
Elected  Feb.  12,  1876;  left  1877 

Bom  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1856;  son 
of  Herbert  M.  Warren  and  Eliza  C.  Warren. 
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Places  of  residence:  Newton,  Mass.;  Places  of  residence:  Portland;  Cam- 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  bridge. 

Died  Saranac  Lake,  June  2,  1897.  Died  Cambridge,  Sept.  4, 1928. 


Francis  Beach  White 
Elected  Feb.  17,  1890 

Bom  Cambridge,  August  20,  1872;  son  of 
John  Gardner  White  and  Mary  (Beach) 
White. 

G.  W.  C.  Noble’s  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1894;  A.M.,  1895. 

Teacher:  St.  Paul’s  School. 

Places  of  residence:  Cambridge,  Concord, 

N.  H. 

Member  A.O.U.  Fellow  A.A.A.S. 

Bertel  Glidden  Willard 
Elected  Jan.  7,  1907 

Born  Newcastle,  Lincoln  Co.,  Me.,  Jan.  19, 
1874;  son  of  Charles  Frederick  Willard  and 
Adelaide  Letitia  (Glidden)  Willard. 

Lincoln  Academy,  Newcastle,  1892.  Bow- 
doin  College  A.B.,  1896. 

Vice  President,  Bentley  School  of  Account¬ 
ing  and  Finance,  Boston.  Registered  Certi¬ 
fied  Public  Accountant  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Residence:  Cambridge. 

Walter  Woodman 
Original  member;  left  1878 

Born  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  August  30,  1852; 
son  of  Cyrus  Woodman  and  Charlotte  (Flint) 
Woodman. 

Cambridge  High  School.  Harvard  A.B., 
1875;  M.D.,  1883. 

Physician:  Portland,  Me.;  West  Virginia. 
Retired  1887. 


Lemuel  Fox  Woodward 

Elected  March  11,  1876;  resigned  Oct.  20, 
1879 

Born  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  26,  1857;  son 
of  Rufus  Woodward  and  Jane  (Fox)  Wood¬ 
ward. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  High  School.  Harvard 
(Lawrence  Sci.  School)  S.B.,  1878;  M.D., 
1882. 

Surgeon,  Worcester. 

Died  Worcester,  Nov.  12,  1931. 

Robert  Briggs  Worthington 
Elected  April  29,  1889;  membership  lapsed 
Jan.  2,  1892 

Born  Dedham,  Mass.,  July  22,  1866;  son  of 
Erastus  Worthington  and  Elizabeth  Foster 
(Briggs)  Worthington. 

Wool  business,  three  years.  Assistant 
Clerk  of  Courts,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  1889- 
1918;  Clerk  of  Courts,  1918 - . 

Residence:  Dedham,  Mass. 

Horace  Winslow  Wright 

Elected  Jan.  16,  1905;  died  June  3,  1920 

Bom  Dorchester,  Mass.,  June  21,  1848; 
son  of  Edmund  Wright  and  Sarah  A.  (Hunt) 
Wright. 

Harvard  A.B.,  1869;  A.M.  New  Church 
Theol.  School,  1870-73. 

Minister  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Abington, 
Mass.,  1873-76.  Pres.  Public  Library,  Abing¬ 
ton,  1878-92. 

Places  of  residence:  Dorchester,  Abington. 
Boston. 

Died  Jefferson  Highlands,  N.  H.,  June  3, 
1920. 
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